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THE EARLY WORKS OF SIMONE MARTINI 


By Luici CoLetti 
Translated by Marco Nobili and Adolph Cavallo 


N the autumn of 1945, after the war-long slump in matters of art, Enzo 

Carli and I visited the small exhibit of paintings at the Siena Gallery. 

We were eager to live again in the world of art. The Maesta of Massa 

Marittima could at last be examined very closely and studied leisurely. In 

this way we found far greater qualities than those seen in the works of Segna 

di Bonaventura, to whom the Maestd is attributed. The language of this paint- 
ing was of a different quality. 

The criticism of Segna’s artistic importance is generally rather severe. De 
Nicola succinctly characterizes the styles of Segna and Ugolino when he 
observes that Ugolino “has a tendency to exaggerate the characteristics of 
Duccio”* while Segna weakens them. Weigelt says that Segna shows a weak 
sentimentality, that the facial expressions in his paintings are surly or vapid 
and that his style is merely a sad dilution of Duccio’s.? Brandi speaks of the 
elegant superficiality, decorative qualities and rigid formulae of Segna.* He 
justly points up the static and sterile mannerism of this group of Duccio’s 
followers compared to the vigorous school of Simone and the Lorenzetti. 

There is no doubt that in the Massa Maesta the Duccio influence is both 
obvious and intense. Yet it is also certain that it is not an external mannerism 
repeated over and over again but an honest expression from within. It is not 
academism but life itself. The usual Duccio qualities which are repeated else- 
where with so much perseverance, often emasculated, always hackneyed, re- 
appear here refreshed and enriched with new vitality. 

The first response I had to the Maesta was a frank and honest admiration 
which I expressed to my friend Carli with whom I was examining the painting. 
I felt that it was either one of the last works of Duccio himself (a theory 
already proposed by Gamba but not generally accepted) or that it was an 
early work by another great painter, one who in a sense can be considered 
among the followers of Duccio: Simone Martini.‘ Finally, after reading a state- 
ment by Edgell® about a little Altarpiece in the Boston Museum, in which he 
recognized the collaboration of Duccio and Simone (Duccio had painted the 
Crucifixion in the center of the altar and Simone saints Nicholas and Gregory 
on the two wings), I decided definitely in favor of Simone. 

Edgell does more than present merely a debatable hypothesis. I believe that 
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there is no doubt in the matter and that the discovery has notable consequences. 
He bases his conviction on the similarity in composition between the Boston 
Crucifixion and Duccio’s Maesta in the Duomo at Siena and on the observa- 
tion that the Crucifixion is simpler and slightly more naive than the Maesta. 
This argument does not seem to me decisive. Reasoning in this fashion we run 
the risk of unjustly interpreting the artist’s development in terms of our indi- 
vidual preferences, tastes and mental attitudes. It cannot be said that greater 
simplicity and sincerity are necessarily the index of an earlier period in an 
artist’s career. On the contrary, these qualities may indicate keen insight and 
therefore testify to greater maturity. Stylistically the Boston Altar piece is later 
than the Rucellai Madonna and close to the Maesta of the Duomo at Siena, so 
that the date of 1304 proposed by Edgell is quite acceptable; but his date of 
1307 can be extended, I think, to 1311, that is to say until the time of the 
Maesta, One must not overlook the fact that the version of the Crucifixion in 
Boston might be contemporary with the Maesta of Siena and could represent 
a slight variation of the theme which was then occupying the artist’s mind. 

Quite acceptable in Edgell’s article is the statement that the Boston A/tar- 
piece reveals the work of Duccio and Simone working together in the same 
shop. Extrinsic evidence that the Altar piece was all made in the same shop lies 
in the identical design engraved in gold on the frames of the wings and cen- 
tral area. The stylistic difference between the painting of the two sections is 
striking however, indicating collaboration between master and pupil, but a 
pupil with an independent individuality, and sufficiently esteemed to be 
assigned a distinct part of the work. Neither from an historical nor from a 
stylistic point of view is there any reason why we should not admit the possi- 
bility of the presence of Simone Martini in Duccio’s bottega.® 

A document which mentions that the execution of the work on the Massa 
Maesta might have been interrupted and begun again in 1316 would seem 
at first glance to make dubious the attribution to Simone. If this Maesta (now 
in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena) were considered to be later than the Maesta 
by Simone, the Duccio influence would be more intense and immediate in the 
Massa Maesta than in the Siena work. This would exclude the authorship 
of Simone Martini. In such a case we would have to assume a stylistic regres- 
sion, which does not seem possible. In other words, there would be a temporary 
involution which would constitute a completely illogical departure in the artis- 
tic development of Simone. But does the document state exactly that? Pub- 
lished first by Milanesi* and later by De Nicola, it is a Declaration of the 
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3. SIMONE MARTINI, Crucifixion 
Massa Marittima, Duomo 


Fig. 
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Massa City Council delivered on the eighth of January, 1316 (Siena Decree 
of 1315). In this Declaration the Opera del Duomo is authorized to advance 
the money to complete the painting, taking as guarantee the revenue obtained 
from candles offered by the population during the August Festival of the 
Madonna. The preface, the part in which we are interested, reads as follows: 


Cum opus tabule nove Beate Marie Virginis non possit perfici et compleri 
adeo quod non sit pecunia unde posit satisfieri expendis facendi pro dicto 
opere et dictum opus oporteat effectualiter compleri. Et dare indugium dicto 
operi quod factum est posset agiliter devastari. 

Therefore at the beginning of 1316 the work was still unfinished; but how 
far had it advanced? The word opus can be understood only as referring to 
a painting. It is possible (and even suggested by the content of the Latin 
paragraph) thata broad interpretation should be placed upon the terms “fixing 
in place” and “finishing the picture” including the complementary “acces- 
sories.”” Why the plural Ex pendis Faciendis if it were only a matter of finishing 
the painting? 

The broader interpretation becomes not only possible but absolutely prob- 
able when we consider the meaning of the last word of the paragraph. Aside 
from the fact that it is not usual for clients who have ordered a picture to 
run out of money and be unable to pay the artist, or for the painter to interrupt 
his work because of a failure in payments, how is it possible that an unfinished 
painting left in the artist’s studio can be damaged? “If he continues to pro- 
crastinate, part of the work already done could easily spoil.” One might almost 
be speaking of perishable food or of a building which must be roofed at any 
cost in order to protect its walls from the weather. The document offers no 
proof that the painting rather than some other part of the altarpiece was in- 
complete, therefore the painting, at least in part, might be consequent to the 
date 1316. 

The most obvious and simple explanation is, to my way of thinking, that 
during such time the finishing touches were missing. In such a case it is under- 
standable that the painting might have been damaged either because it was 
left in the artist’s studio where it had already become an incumbrance, or 
stored somewhere in the Opera del Duomo waiting to be removed and set up. 
The failure to pay seems less strange when it is a question of unfinished or 
of extra work. For if it were a question of the money still due the artist, it 
is likely that the exact sum would have been indicated, in accordance with 
the meticulous accuracy of medieval documents. But it is left vague, as if an 
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exact estimate was lacking or unforeseen difficulties were anticipated in the 
completion or installation of the work. I realize that the words of the document 
read one by one may lead to different interpretations, but reading the full 
text it seems to me that the meaning indicated above is the most appropriate. 

It is not possible to determine with any real degree of certainty what the final 
work on the altarpiece was to be. Perhaps it was another predella, a step, or 
a richer type of ornamentation. Something similar may have happened to the 
Duccio Maesta. The internal chronology of the Maesta is still open to question 
but the richness of the thematic development of the Apparition after the 
Resurrection, which is represented in an unusual number of scenes in the 
upper area, makes us believe that the adjoining part was planned when the 
artist had almost finished the Passion (which, though quite grandiose, still 
conforms to the accustomed formula) and that, in order to cover the remain- 
ing space, he expanded the subject more than was usual. 

Apparently as far as the Massa Maesta is concerned the work was not inter- 
rupted in 1316 but was continued in the same year after an interruption ap- 
parently long enough to excite concern over possible damage befalling that 
part of the altarpiece already completed. At least one part of the painting is, 
therefore, to be dated probably several years before January 8, 1316. If stylistic 
reasons lead us to assume that the already existing parts were completed by 
approximately 1310, there is no documentary proof to the contrary. 

I must mention another impression I received the first time I examined the 
painting. The front of the altarpiece, which represents the Madonna in Maesta, 
was of a lesser quality than the Stories of the Passion on the other side, This 
difference suggested to me that perhaps the front was completed after 1316. 
I based my supposition on the following facts: the commission, handed over 
to a reputed workshop, the best-known in Siena, began with the Stories of the 
Passion, was interrupted a few years before 1316, then continued after that 
date by a second-rate master, perhaps because of depleted funds. This painter 
might have been Segna. He might have added the front with the Madonna. But 
I realize how hazardous such a supposition is, and furthermore it might have 
been noticed when the painting was restored. The restoration, splendidly 
executed by Professor Giannino Marchig,*® showed that the two parts of the 
painting for the two faces of the altarpiece had been glued together before the 
ground was applied. Nail heads were found on the side with the Madonna; 
on the other side the nail points were beaten down. The rough surfaces were 
then covered with gesso. It was necessary to saw through the nails between the 
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two panels in order to distinguish the separate pieces. 

The Madonna, eventually restored to its original state, revealed unexpected 
qualities not only in the splendor of the surface but also in the rare, exquisitely 
executed modeling, tender yet firm, built up of fine, luminous touches of pink 
and white on the transparent ground of brilliant emerald-green. No trace of 
the hasty facility, the mannered elegance, the dry linearism or the empty flat- 
ness so characteristic of the flaccid and spineless rotundities of Segna are 
present. To evaluate the difference between the delicate poetic sensitivity of 
the artist of the Massa Maesta and the pompous prose of Segna one has only 
to cast a glance at some of his works: the Maesta of Castiglione Fiorentino 
(Fig. 12) ; the Polyptych at Siena (Fig. 13) ; the Polyptych of the Metropolitan 
Museum. One need only look at the sweet face of the Massa Madonna (Fig. 2) 
to feel the warmth of Duccio in comparison with Segna’s stereotyped vapidity. 
These clichés are drawn from the Duccesque type, the type which Segna diluted 
or overdid on every occasion.® In particular the Stories of the Passion exclude 
the name of Segna as well as that of any other of Duccio’s close followers. 

De Nicola considered the Massa Maesta a copy of the Duccio Maestd, 
although noticing a few iconographic differences. If we were really speaking 
of copies or of variations we might accept the attribution to Ségna. But this 
discussion does not concern copies. The fundamental training of the artist who 
painted this Maesta is without doubt Duccesque. He shows a training acquired 
through serious and painstaking study completely absorbed and assimilated, 
which became a vibrant impulse, a motive force of a new expression. He did 
not paint from a dispassionate formula, and his painting contains far more 
than exercises and variations. The lexicon, the repertory of types and gestures, 
is also substantially the same as Duccio’s. Some tournures of the phrase are 
recurrent: the grouping of the Holy Women gathered around the fainted 
Virgin (Fig. 6); the idea (although noticeably changed) of combining the 
two scenes, Christ before Ann, and The Denial (Figs. 8 and 9) ; and finally, 
the settings. 

But if the elements of the scene are similar, very different are the pathetic 
note which gives life to this scene and the emotions which affect the artist. 
The intense conciseness of the Duccesque drama here softens into a no less 
tense, yet more sorrowful and melancholy, elegaic. Different also are the 
figurative element, the choice and use of expressive means. 

Through more mature experience Duccio has a propensity to express him- 
self in terms of light. He takes advantage of the light, not in order to represent 
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volumes isolated in space, to convey a feeling of plasticity and relief or to 
build up the space by making use of a neat and accurate discrimination in the 
various planes, but ratner as an index to the quality of the atmosphere itself, its 
ability to connect things with their environment. Here is the vibrating and 
passionate touch of the painter’s brush, a brief flickering light, the soft mellow- 
ness of the color, the airy chiaroscuro that almost seems to anticipate the 
sfumato style. These are methods which, although in part derived from the 
remote Byzantine chromatic schemes, are entirely renewed by the artist’s per- 
sonality. One of the disciples of Duccio’s middle period, the Master of Citta 
di Castello or “Torbido” (as Brandi called him) , used the same technique but 
in a heavier and more vulgar way. 

In Ugolino the fluidity of the Duccesque chiaroscuro becomes dry and un- 
yielding on his scintillating crystalline surface. However, I am of the same 
opinion as Mr. Berenson, who attributed the Crawford Crucifixion to Ugolino 
(Fig. 1). It would be interesting to compare this painting with the other 
Crucifixions which we mentioned. 

Segna does not seem to be interested in so subtly formal a problem, being 
content with a superficial and objective imitation of successful iconographic 
schemes. But in the marvelous Stories of the Passion at Massa a new under- 
standing of light through a new vision of the world may be found. In Duccio’s 
extreme concentration the light seems to be diffused in the atmosphere like a 
vapor of gems caressing and modeling objects; in the Massa Maesta it seems 
that the light bathes the objects and sets them in relief. It looks as though the 
light were hanging over the scene like a dust of impalpable particles suspended 
in the absolute clarity of a rarified atmosphere; an icy limpidness of enamels 
in comparison with the dense flame of the Duccesque coloring. 

Under this astral light which bathes the world in crystalline transparency, 
the contours of things resemble the mark left on the sand by a wave. The line, 
light and supple, intangible yet powerful, must be that of Simone Martini. 
The long and soft brush strokes and smooth, impalpable pigment are quite 
different from the vigor of the Duccesque type. Let us take as examples the two 
Crucifixions, the first by Duccio in Siena (Fig. 10) and the second, the most 
beautiful of the Passion series, in Massa Marittima (Fig. 3). Compared to this 
composition, the Christ before Ann seems a little awkward. In the Massa 
Crucifixion the basic movement of the composition is organized according to 
a rhythm of fluent phrases more tranquilly and harmoniously balanced than 
those in the Siena Crucifixion. The latter looks for and finds its powerful effect 
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}. SIMONE MARTINI, Christ before Ann; The Denial 
Massa Marittima, Duomo 
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Fig. 10. DUCCIO, Crucifixion 
Siena, O pera 





in a harsh syntax of rugged, hard-edged volumes. We have only to examine the 
attitude of the figures of Christ and the thieves. In the Siena Crucifixion each 
figurative episode is conceived as an occasion for painting vivid light effects, 
whereas the Massa Crucifixion finds its expression in linear harmonies which 
not only define specific forms but also read as a rich and varied complex of 
interwoven patterns. In the group of mourning women around the Virgin we 
notice in particular the sharp elasticity of the mantles which clothe the waving, 
stalk-like bodies and accentuate, through their lean contours, the meaning and 
tenderness of the gestures. The sharp rhythms of the folds on the hoods and 
shoulders of these mantles form a subtle counterpoint with the locks of soft, 
long hair. 

It will not be necessary to insist on the many other Martinesque motifs, 
physiognomic types, and attitudes already mentioned by Carli. Notice in the 
Crucifixion the angels hovering about the Cross (Figs. 4 and 5 ) , so elegant with 
their long, arched wings, so rhythmically composed, and most of all so similar 
to the angels which, in the painting at Assisi, bear the spirit of St. Martin to 
heaven. Note also the silhouette of the first woman below in the group of the 
fainting Virgin: it is identical to that of the brightly dressed woman in the 
group of the Miracle of the Child fallen from Bed on the chalice veil of Beato 
Agostino Novello. The beautiful folded hands of St. John are comparable to 
the most beautiful hands ever painted by Simone. In the group of dice players 
(Fig. 7), a most significant iconographic innovation, notice in particular the 
youth’s profile and the Oriental man wearing a cone-shaped hat. The St. Peter 
in The Denial resembles very much the one in the Siena Maesta by Simone. 
Here and there appears the enamel-like glint of the long eyes set in dark skin 
so typical of all the faces in Martini’s pictures. The delicacy and rarity of some 
chromatic chords are remarkable. For instance in the group of Holy Women 
in the Crucifixion the colors are apricot, pearl-gray, blue and bright cherry.’° 

It is perhaps in the rhythmical progressions which form the composition that 
the deviation from the Duccesque formula is more perceptible. Duccio typically 
divides his composition into several groups of figures compactly united as parts 
of a chorus distinctly separated from the protagonist. This composition of pro- 
tagonist and masses may be on one hand a cultural residue from the various 
Byzantine and Early Christian examples, whether miniatures, ivories or sar- 
cophagi. One might say that the grouping of the figures, which together work 
as land emerging compactly from the sea, is a recollection, translated into 
another idiom, of a technical procedure in ivery cutting. Limited by the small 
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size and thinness of the ivory sheet, the artist, in order to suggest depth through 
overlapped planes, introduced an artificially higher point of view. On the 
other hand this compositional formula of Duccio’s is what I have referred to 
elsewhere as “‘particularistic.”” Duccio’s conception, and therefore his expres- 
sion, needs this preliminary division of figures into groups in order to analyze 
one by one the individual persons and things. It is a very worthwhile method, 
one which I would term strongly syllogistic. It is a systematic need to distinguish 
down to the last detail, a need which is rooted in scholastic thinking patterns. 
The world of Duccesque motifs is totally and typically medieval. 

In the Stories of the Passion at Massa Marittima it is another matter. In the 
space of a very pictorial scheme the connections between things seem less tight. 
The figures which were so closely bound before are now free to move through 
various soft passages. The planes recede into the distance through a slight 
lowering of the point of view. Thus if the groups have been thinned down and 
spread out and if the rhythms have been extended into a continuous melodic 
stream, we see that the total rhythm runs from one group to another in a pattern 
which unites the various elements of the composition. A secondary but signifi- 
cant detail is found in this comparison. The conventional and abstract treat- 
ment of landscape with wedge-shaped, split cliffs in the Duccio Crucifixion 
gives way to a simpler, more natural manner of painting the cliff in the Massa 
Crucifixion. 

In short, it is a world of motifs ordered no longer according to a scheme of 
scholastically abstract syllogisms but according to the models of nature. 

This same kind of development relates the ideas and representation of 
Cimabue to those of Giotto. This new expansive vision, revealed in the Stories 
of the Passion at Massa, would be inconceivable without a knowledge and 
comprehension of the new language ot Giotto: the language of nature as form. 
Such a revolution influenced subsequent paintings without disturbing the con- 
victions or corrupting the language of Duccio. He succumbed, however, to a 
few iconographic suggestions which influenced his work only in an external 
way. This revolution had even less influence upon Duccio’s faithful followers, 
among them the Master of Badia a Isola, the Master of Citta di Castello, 
Ugolino and Segna. Ugolino and Segna are both reactionary, freezing their 
expression in manneristic forms. 

In the Massa Maesta we can see, instead, how the entire repertory, still in the 
Duccesque tradition, has been completely transformed by the leaven of a new 
spirit into a different vision of the world. It is this which excludes Segna or 
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Fig. 12. SEGNA DI BONAVENTURA, Maesta 
Castiglione Fiorentino, Collegiata 


Fig. 13. SEGNA DI BONAVENTURA, Poly ptych 
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15. SIMONE MARTINI, The Redeemer 
Venice, Private Coll 
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any other minor painter as master. It could only be a truly great artist, capable 
of blending new ideas with old. 

I do not have any doubt that this great artist is Simone Martini. The attri- 
bution to Simone is also confirmed by the statement of Mr. Bernard Berenson, 
one of the most authoritative of critics, who independently has come to the same 
conclusion. We do not know for certain that Simone Martini had seen Giotto’s 
work but it is obvious that to state the contrary would also require proof. Duccio 
must have met Cimabue not only in Florence but also in Assisi, as is suggested 
by the window of 1288 in the Duomo at Siena." In the same way Simone may 
have become acquainted with Giotto’s works in Assisi as well as in Florence 
where the Madonna of the Ognissanti may have suggested to him the motif of 
the angels with the vases of flowers.** 

With this new important fact, the Massa Maesta suggests that there was a 
period of time when Simone Martini was in close contact with Duccio and gives 
substance to the claim that the Boston Altar piece is the product of the collabo- 
ration of the two masters. It raises again the problem of Duccio’s workshop in 
the last period of his activity. I believe I have found some answers which clarify 
two aspects of the situation. 

The first concerns certain peculiar characteristics of the art of Duccio’s close 
followers; the second, the attribution of the most debated paintings of that 
time. Among the latter we mention the Crucifixion (No. 36) (Fig. "4) in the 
Siena Pinacoteca, in regard to which I quote a statement by Brandi: “. . . this 
work remains isolated in the school of Duccio without any certain points of 
reference. The relationship to Segna, as contended by Perkins, is not justifiable. 
This relationship is no closer than the common Duccesque heritage. The 
accentuated sentimentality in the Madonna and St. John frees the figures from 
the reserved rigidity of Duccio’s rules and gives a feeling of remoteness in 
time.”** The statement describes Simone very well. 

The date of 1305 which was thought to have been read on this painting does 
not exist at all, as Perkins has already noted. It was only an illusion suggested 
by the arbitrary identification of this Crucifixion with a picture in the Camera 
dei Nove by a little-known artist, Massarello di Gilio. On the other hand it 
does not seem necessary to extend the date to 1320/25 as Brandi does. The 
remoteness of the picture noted by Brandi is more in the style than in point of 
time; that is to say the basic reworking of the traditional Duccesque forms 
which we have noted in the Crucifixion of Massa. 

The execution is very refined (notice the transparent perizoma which hence- 
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forth becomes a more or less common motif, and the delicate modeling of the 
body in light green tones). The coloring is delicate; the black mantle shim- 
mering with golden lights over the violet-red tunics of both the suffering 
Virgin and the Redeemer. The whites of the long and narrow eyes are typical. 
Above all a comparison between this St. John and the one in the Crucifixion of 
San Casciano** seems convincing. 

The painting greatly resembles the favorite Crucifixion of the Committenti, 
with a monk on one side and a woman with a child on the other, formerly in 
Lord Lee’s collection at Richmond and attributed to Simone’s early period by 
Borenius. It is a work of high quality and belongs in the group we are illus- 
trating. The attribution to Simone seems to me perfectly acceptable despite the 
contrary opinion of the best informed experts on Sienese art: Perkins, who 
omits the painting from the Segna catalogue in the article in Thieme-Becker, 
and Berenson, who attributes it to Segna. Also significant is the fact that in the 
lists the Massa Maesta, attributed to Simone Martini by Berenson, is still given 
to Segna. 

A small picture of the Redeemer from the top of some dismembered polyp- 
tych (Fig. 15), now in a Venetian collection, is a figure of intense warmth and 
sweet, melancholy aspect. I believe it can be considered one of the first works of 
Simone Martini and may be compared either to the little Redeemer above the 
Crucifixion of the Siena Gallery or to the ones at Naples and the Vatican. 

The presence of Simone in Duccio’s shop, which now seems probable, may 
shed light also on the polyptych in the Siena Gallery. Its fine quality is recog- 
nized by all; and yet there is an indefinable something which vitiates the abso- 
lute Duccesque aspect. Venturi is of the opinion that this is an original work 
by the master. Berenson distinguishes between the Madonna, which he attrib- 
utes to Duccio, and the lateral panels, which he gives to Segna. Perkins declares 
that the polyptych is very near Duccio but not actually by him. Weigelt seems 
hesitating and uncertain.*® Contrary to Van Marle, Brandi denies the affinity 
between Segna and the “Perla” Madonna (No. 583) in the Siena Gallery and 
holds that the polyptych is “the closest work to the master’s hand” although he 
warns that “there are difficulties in placing it among the certain works by 
Duccio.”?* I noticed in it a certain aristocratic frigidity and a tendency toward 
a smoother, enamel-like surface. Though including this painting among the 
authentic works of Duccio, I thought that it perhaps represented a period of 
academic stabilization and further elaboration of his forms.** Now I believe 
that the painting presents a situation very similar to the Massa Maesta. The 
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merging of silhouettes, the smoothing of planes, announces a manner in which 
the architectural and linear values prevail over the particularly pictorial and 
chiaroscuro values. Ir may be the key revealing the presence of Simone in 
Duccio’s shop. 

The “Perla” Madonna** is a product of representational modes similar to 
those of the Madonna and Child (No. 593), also in the Siena Gallery, but is of 
a much later period judging from the new cultural elements introduced and 
absorbed. The first Madonna can be attributed to the Master of Badia a Isola. 
In the painting the singular attitude of the large and sinuous lips of the Child 
seems to be derived from a Martinesque convention. 

Perhaps in this light it is well to reconsider the unsolved problem of appren- 
tices’ participation in the Massa Maesta (mostly on cornices, according to 
Weigelt) . Considering the trend of the Sienese manner of painting in its most 
Duccesque manifestation, we find that except for the archaic Master of Badia 
a Isola, with his peculiar position (which makes some experts think that his 
work might represent an early phase of Duccio himself instead of an inde- 
pendent personality) and the Master of Citta di Castello, the others who are 
considered the most direct heirs and the most faithful interpreters of the tradi- 
tion of Duccio, Ugolino and Segna, are substantially removed from the funda- 
mental taste of Duccio. They develop and accentuate anomalous graphic 
diversities, quite noticeable in the polyptych (No. 28), which come close to 
Martini’s manner. 

This is the second of the two points which I mentioned before. It is quite 
reasonable to think that the great influence of Simone’s art on Sienese painting, 
particularly in the third generation, originated much earlier and had an early 
beginning inside the same shop and in the same direct school of Duccio. His 
art, a timely and intelligent interpreter of the latest Gothic fashion, offered the 
double attraction of novelty aud of facility, rich in conventions which were 
easily read and repeated, rich in a preciousness whose vogue succeeded 


Duccio’s austere solemnity. 





* Perkins, Burlington Magazine, V (Apr.-Sept., 1904), 83, no. 7, and Rassegna d’ Arte, 1904, p. 191; De 
Nicola, L’Arte, XV (1912), 121, 132; Berenson, Pitture, Ital. ed., 1936, p. 450; Edgell, A History of Sienese 
Painting, New York, 1932, pp. 62-63; Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The 
Hague, 1924, pp. 130-134, not modified in the Italian edition of 1934; all are for the attribution to Segna. 
Omitted in the list of Segna’s works at the end of Perkins article in Thieme-Becker, 1936. Gamba, Rivista d’ Arte, 
IV (1906), 45: attribution to Duccio; Brandi, Carmine, Florence, 1947, p. 236: attribution to Segna. 
* Weigelt, Duccio, Leipzig, 1911, p. 189, and La Pittura Senese nel Trecento, Bologna, 1930, p. 16. 
* Brandi, La Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 1933, p. 278. 
* A friendly conversation before the masterpiece started between Carli and myself after I expressed my con- 
viction about the painting. 1 encouraged Carli to study this problem, which I mentioned briefly in an appended 
note at the end - my book (Primitivi, Novara, 1936, II, 69), and continued to write insistently to my young 
and skilled friend. But Carli, in his work (Capolavori dell'arte senese, Florence, 1946, pp. 20-21), although 
mentioning some strange coincidences between the Massa Maestd and works of Simone Martini, kept a rather 
reserved attitude. Meanwhile I was more and more convinced, especially after the statement by Edgell (see 
note 5) that it was undoubtedly a piece by Simone. In the spring of 1947 I decided to write about it after having 
seen the Maesta again in the studio of Giannino Marchig, that fine artist and restorer of paintings. At that 
time I learned that Berenson had, independently, also attributed the work to Simone and intended to publish 
such an attribution. I could not have hoped for a more authoritative ally, and I should have left the matter 
with him had he not courteously iavited me to treat the subject myself. 
* Edgell, “A Crucifixion by Duccio with Wings by Simone Martini,” Burlingion Magazine, May, 1947, 
p. 107-112. 
Pe is already a conviction of scholars that Simone should be considered a pupil of Duccio, and there seems 
no reason for Van Marle's statement (op. cit., pp. 163-168) that Simone was supposed to have been a pupil 
of Memmo di Filippuccio, who in reality was a mediocre imitator of his young son-in-law. Vasari in his 
writings says that Simone was a pupil of Giotto, but this is not true, although contacts between the two artists 
may have existed. 
* Gaetano Milanesi, Documenti per la Storie dell’ Arte Senese, Siena, 1857, 1, 179-180. 
* In the reproduction of the picture the halo on the right, which is part of the old repainting, is still visible. 
* Works by Segna are abundantly reproduced in Van Marle, Edgell and Weigelt. In particular the Madonna 
of the Siena Gallery (Polyptych no. 40 and the young St. Ansano), the Madonnas of Seminario, Servi, 
Lucignano, Englewood (Platt collection) and the Polyptych in the Metropolitan Museum Catalogue. 
*® This recalls the very unique but acute statement by Lanzi that Simone’s “florid color fortells that of the 
ue. 
La Vetrata Duccesca, published by Carli, Florence, 1946, in which the design is re-attributed, quite 
rightly, to Duccio, setting the date at 1288. 
*? Weigelt suggests (Duccio, p. 200) and, against the denial of Toesca (La Pittuva Fiorentino del Trecento, 
Bologna, 1929, p. 55, n. 7) insists (Géotto, Leipzig, 1925, p. 230; La Pittura Senese del Trecento, p. 71, 
n. 37) that the relation is the opposite, in other words Giotto took his angels from Simone. This declaration 
is derived perhaps from the fact that the original motif, the invention of those angels, seems very near the 
elegant and gallant taste of Simone. What seems difficult is to change the chronology by placing the Madonna 
of Ognissanti in the Church a little while after, if not slightly before, the activity of Giotto in Padua, and at 
any rate a few years before the Maestd in Siena by Simone. See also Sinibaldi, Pittura Italiana, Florence, 1943, 
p. 317; and Rintelen, Giotto and G. Apoll., Basilea, 1923, p. 106. Also for the relationship between Giotto 
and Simone see Paccagnini in Burlington Magazine, March, 1948, p. 80, n. 6. 
** Brandi, Pinacoteca, p. 72 with the preceding bibliography. 
** Illustrated by De Nicola in L’Arte, Vol. XIX, 1916. 
** Not only from one book to another (Dwuccio, pp. 171-172 and Pittura .. . pp. 8, 65) but also within the 
text and notes of the same book (Pittura . . . ). The tendency to suggest the intervention of the master is less 
great in the notes than in the text; rather the attributions are to be found on the plates. To understand how 
difficult it is to make critics agree, hear what Weigelt and Brandi say of the same detail: “Only the Virgin was 
painted by the master; but St. Augustine's cope is such a superior piece of work that it is next to impossible to 
refrain from attributing it to the master.” (Weigelt, Pittura ..., p. 8); “The silk cloth of St. Augustine's 
cope is flat, as though cut out and pasted on. The expression of volumes has given way to decorative super- 
ficiality. This was not seen in the Maesta where rich decorative details are found in extravagant clothing as 
well” (Brandi, Pinacoteca, p. 70). Speaking of this cope, note the great similarity between its treatment and 
the treatment of St. Gregory's cope in the Boston altarpiece. 
** Brandi, Pinacoteca, pp. 69-70, with the preceding bibliography. 
™" Coletti, Primitivi, Novara, 1946, II, 12. 
** Given through typographical error as 538 in Van Marle, op. cit., and also in Weigelt, and Brandi, Pinacoteca, 


pp. 69-70. 





SEVEN EARLY JAPANESE PAINTINGS 
By SHERMAN E. LEE 


(This article is based on a paper delivered April 6, 1949, 

to the Far East Association at New Haven, Conn.) 
F Chinese painting may be said to excel in the single figure and in the 
| universal aspects of nature, then surely Japanese painting is supreme for 
the Far East in the narrative style and in the dynamic treatment of complex 
figure compositions. The closing decades of the twelfth century and the whole 
thirteenth century, roughly the Kamakura Period (1186-1333), produced the 

greatest examples of this type, designated as Yamato-e by the Japanese. 

Such works are excessively rare outside of Japan.* Until now the number of 
such Kamakura Yamato-e could be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
Seattle Art Museum has recently acquired a series of five examples with two 
supplemental pieces of the period that fill out the general nature and develop- 
ment of Yamato-e. This important group has been preserved only because of 
that collector’s tradition peculiar to the tea ceremony and the tea master. All 
of the pieces save three are sections or parts of longer scrolls, mounted as sepa- 
rate entities at an earlier time by unknown tea masters who used such precious 
material for the adornment of the tokonoma and the education of his guests 
during and after the tea ceremony. The loving care of the collector can be 
gauged by the excellent condition of the pictures and the sober but exquisite 
taste of the mountings. 

The origins of Yamato-e (picture stories) can be traced to various sources: 
the hand roll form to the Mainland; the historical and genealogical interest to 
the native literary tradition; the pictorial style as a general type to China but 
in its particular aspects to several Japanese sources. The earliest examples of 
the free and easy brushwork with its tendencies to realism and caricature can 
be found in the recently discovered eighth century sketches, satiric and porno- 
graphic, on the ceiling boards of Horyu-ji, fortunately preserved from the 
recent tragic fire (Fig. 1).? Such brisk and spontaneous brushwork shows in a 
sense the artist at play, relaxed from the arduous responsibilities of religious 
art, commenting in a completely unself-conscious way on the world about him. 
Such sketches have also been found on the pedestals of sculptures from the 
Tempyo (A.D. 710-794) and Konin (A.D. 794-888) periods, and in the 
famous Tempyo roll in the Shoso-in.* The succeeding period saw the emer- 
gence of this form in two ways. The subject matter of every day life was used 
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in a decorative fashion to enliven the serious and perhaps monotonous drone 
of the holy sutras, as in the Fan Sutras of Shitenno-ji. The style was inserted in 
the secondary passages of religious or courtly painting (Fig. 2), as in the 
diggers seen at the lower right of the illumination from the Sutra of Lotus of 
the Good Law. 

Thus subject matter and technique were at hand, waiting for use by an age 
whose Kunstwéllen was more vigorous and mundane than the elegant, beau- 
tiful, but effete taste of the Fujiwara court at Kyoto. Such an age began in the 
twelfth century with the bloody struggles for power that culminated in the 
Machiavellian and far-reaching control asserted by Minamoto Yoritomo who 
founded the Kamakura Shogunate and the system of feudal military govern- 
ment known as the Bakufu. 

Such a man stayed well clear of Kyoto perfume and was supported by “crass 
and vulgar” provincial Kanto warriors. Their hearty and often brutally frank 
realism found a voice in the vigorous realism of Yamato-e. Great hand scrolls 
appear at the end of the twelfth century (Gaki Zoshi, Yamai-no-Soshi, Jigoku 
Zoshi, Shigisan Engi, Ban Dainagon, Fig. 3) and grow in numbers during the 
succeeding years. These scrolls can be roughly divided into three types: reli- 
gious scrolls depicting the terrors of hell or disease; those narrating the lives 
of past or contemporary holy men; and secular scrolls narrating the events of 
past and present struggles, or even an Emperor's visit to view a snow fall. 

In the early Yamato-e the narrative is primary and the decorative forms are 
subservient to this end. The drawing is free, the coloring either subsidiary 
or bold and dramatic. If one can imagine a comic strip by a really great 
draughtsman and dramatic artist, then the flavor of these marvelous scrolls 
may be sensed if not tasted. Later scrolls begin to show a division of interest, 
the aesthetic and the decorative come to the fore and just as the perfume of 
Kyoto was wafted in ever stronger waves into the stern realities of the second 
capital at Kamakura, so the aesthetic began to undermine the fundamentals of 
Yamato-e and the result was generally a triumph for harder draughtsmanship, 
more decorative color, and all too conscious composition. The frankness of 
Yamato-e was more or less forced underground again to reappear in two 
divergent art forms: the not so well-known rural folk painting of the Toku- 
gawa period (Fig. 4) and the well-known urban and plebeian school of 
Ukiyo-e. 

The significance of Yamato-e in Far Eastern art is enormous. From many 
viewpoints, historical, sociological and artistic, such paintings are an unique 
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Japanese contribution and one that is especially interesting because they are 
frank, real and demonstrative in a virile, masculine vein. The aesthetic cloak, 
real in the Fujiwara period, often assumed in the ages after Kamakura, is sel- 
dom in evidence. One could look for several lifetimes at the schools of Sesshu 
or Sotatsu and never fathom the real strength and nature of the Japanese mind, 
for only one facet of that mind, the aesthetic, is presented. But in almost any 
one of the great Yamato-e we leave such rarified air and get next to the real 
stuff of existence, presented in as direct and aesthetically satisfying a manner 
as can be found anywhere. 

These preliminary generalizations will, I hope, be permitted as a setting 
for the following descriptions of the newly acquired paintings at Seattle. 


1. Myoho Renge Kyo, Chapter 12, on Devadatta. One roll, gold and silver 
on dark blue paper, Fujiwara period, c. 1150. Height: 9-13/16 in.; width: 
32 ft. 10 in. Provenance unknown. Unpublished. Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collection. (Fig. 2) 

The text begins, ‘thereupon the Lord addressed . . .”* The Amida Buddha 
is seated padmasana on a lotus throne, flanked by four Bodhisattvas and two 
arhats. Behind is the garlanded Bodhi tree and beyond, tree covered hills in 
a native Japanese vein. In the foreground a pagoda of Tahoto form can be 
half seen. To the left of this are three kneeling figures in contemporary Jap- 
anese costume. At the right is an especially interesting group of three plebes, 
two digging and one resting his shovel and talking. These three are executed 
with a sure grasp of stress and movement, in a style that needs only a brief time 
before becoming Yamato-e. On the other hand, the images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas have the elegance and grace of the Fujiwara style. 

On the outside of the roll is the usual panel of stylized leaf and flower motives 
with a narrow border and with the title of the roll inserted in a rectangular, 
outlined area. The roll ends (Jiku ) are original, of gilded copper and incised 
on the ends with a four-petaled flower. This roll is reputed to be from the 
famous Tripitaka of over two thousand rolls stored at Chiison-ji, near Hirai- 
zumi, north of Sendai. This set, registered as a Japanese National Treasure, was 
not catalogued properly until 1947. The present roll has been in an unknown 
private collection for some considerable length of time. Decoration of the jiku 
is consistent with a Chiison-ji origin and the style appears most similar and 
not at all like the coarser versions to be found at Jingo-ji near Kyoto. 








Jigoku Zoshi (Scenes in Hell): Hell Fire, one complete section. Picture 
and text, color and ink on paper, mounted as a hand scroll. Early Kamakura 
period, c. 1200. Height: 10% in.; width: painting, 1034 in., calligraphy, 
13 in. Published: Nihon Emakimono Shiisei, vol. 1X, no. 18. Reproduced 
in facsimile: Yamato-e Dokokai, 1927. Formerly in the Masuda Collec- 
tion, Odawara. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. (Fig. 3) 

The text reads: 

Within the Tetsueisen (Iron-encircling-mountains) there is a place called 
the Shrieking-sound Hell. The inmates of this place are those who in the past, 
while human beings, accepted Buddhism and became monks, receiving the 
Pure Commandments of the Tathagata (Buddha) but failing to conduct 
themselves properly and having no kindness in their hearts, they beat and 
tortured beasts. Many monks for such cause arrive at the Western Gate of this 
hell where the horse-headed demons with iron rods in their hands bash the 
heads of the monks, whereupon the monks flee shrieking through the gate 
into hell. There, inside, is a great fire raging fiercely, creating smoke and 
flames and thus the bodies of the sinners become raw from burns and their 
agony is unbearable. 

—Tr. K. Tomita 

Early date, excellent condition, beautiful quality and wide fame combine 
to make this section a most important monument. The troubled days of transi- 
tion between Fujiwara and Kamakura produced a series of important hand 
scrolls dealing with the punishments of Hell, the horrors of disease and the 
tribulations of ghosts. These scrolls, Jigoku Zoshi, Yamai-no-Soshi and Gaki 
Zoshi, are powerfully drawn and colored with a keen sense of the grotesque 
and of the seamy side of life. Earlier scenes of Hell on panels are known but 
not the hand scroll form. 

The translation describes the action of the scene in a complete way. The 
writhing red and orange flames must be seen to be understood. Japanese paint- 
ings of fire are numerous and brook no comparison with any other source. The 
forced observation of an endless series of terrible fires can perhaps explain the 
sureness with which the terrible dynamism of fire is depicted. Wood and paper 
houses, wood and paper towns, combined with open fire in living quarters has 
meant disaster from earliest times in Japan. The brushwork is especially power- 
ful. The bulging and knotted muscles of the horseheaded demons provide a 
comparison with the purposely pitiful movements of the wicked monks. The 
pose of the demon on the left is particularly well observed and would do credit 
to any great batsman. This scroli, with the famed Ban Dainagon, has been 
traditionally ascribed to Mitsunaga, the greatest of the early Yamato-e masters. 
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The two sets have many stylistic elements in common and could presumably 
be by the same hand. 

Jigoku Zoshi was, until recently, made up of four rolls, two in the collection 
of Mr. Masuda, one belonging to Mr. Hara of Yokohama, registered as a 
National Treasure, and that of Anjii-in, Okayama, also a National Treasure. 


3. Kitano Tenjin Engi: The Departure for Tsukushi. Section without 
calligraphy, color and ink on paper impregnated with mica, 1278. Height: 
12 in.; width: 20% in. Unpublished. Formerly in the Hara Collection, 
Yokohama. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. (Fig. 5) 

This is one of several sections from the famous Koan Kitano Tenjin Engi, 
so called because the section at Kitano Shrine, Kyoto, is dated in June of the 
first year of Koan. Aside from the section at the Shrine, the National Museum, 
Tokyo, possesses several sections and Mr. Niitsu of Niigata has one. All save 
this example are registered as National Treasures.° 

The Koan roll is described by Toda as follows: 

The character of the painting in these two rolls is in strong contrast to the 
painting by Nobuzane. The refined dignity, quiet tones of color, order and 
finish, and technical dexterity, are all in direct opposition to the chaotic 
grandeur of the scroll bearing the date of 1219. . . . It is interesting to find 
that most of the numerous Tenjin Engi made in the later periods are modeled 
after this work of 1281.* 


The Seattle section has not hitherto been described as belonging to the Koan 
set, but its height tallies exactly as does the finish of the paper, style of drawing 
and general condition. 

The scene, Departure for Tsukushi, illustrates that stage in the life of Suga- 
wara no Michizane (A.D. 845-903) when exile is thrust upon him through 
the political machinations of a rival, Fujiwara no Tokihira.* The boat, with its 
fourteen figures, bears Michizane off to the imagined horrors and real ennui 
of Kyushu. His death there, reputedly because of heart break at his loss of favor 
with the Emperor Daigo, commenced a series of supernatural fires, winds and 
catastrophes that ultimately led eo the establishment of a shrine at Kyoto 
A.D. 947, for the express purpose of appeasing the troubled spirit of Michi- 
zane. The history of the founding of this shrine is told by Kitano Tenjin Engi. 

In the illustration one notes the dejected air of the two court figures and one 
monk seated within the boat enclosure. Aside from this small group we are 
presented with a marvelously observed boat, anchor aweigh and propelled by 
the straining backs of the oarsmen. The delicate pattern of the ripples and 
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waves of water is a delight to follow. The whole effect is one of subtlety and 
restraint, as if the Yamato-e paused briefly at a precarious balance between 
observation and decoration, before finally moving to complete stylization. 

The fragment has suffered from some earlier handling, one very heavy fold 
runs across the figure of the woman, but in general the drawing and color 
remain, save perhaps in the black of the dog which appears to be retouched. 
The “worm” pattern of tears caused by rolling, unrolling and remounting is 
typical, though somewhat heavier than usual. 


4. Battle Scene from Heiji Monogatari (?). Section with calligraphy, color 
and ink on paper, Mid-Kamakura period. Height: 14 in.; width: 1734 in. 
Formerly Hara Collection, Yokohama. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collec- 
tion. (Fig. 7) 

Fourteen warriors, all armed, five of them mounted, rush across the paper. 
The horsemen, bushi or knights, wear the great harness (oyoroi ) characteristic 
of Kamakura, but without the great antlers (kuwagata) on the helmets. The 
foot soldiers, who came very much to the fore after the Mongol invasions, wear 
the lighter corselet (uwaharamaki ). The horses, as intent as the men, are espe- 
cially well drawn with a sure control of thick and thin line. The effect of 
gathering speed is obtained by a splendid use of the slanting verticals of blade 
and bow, pointing to the right at the right but gradually turning to the left as 
the cavalcade proceeds. 

The glories of warfare, internecine or otherwise, occupy a large part of 
Yamato-e and, of these, the Heiji Monogatari and the Mongolian Invasion 
scroll are the most noted. The Heiji rolls are especially well known in this 
country because of the magnificent one at Boston depicting the burning of the 
Sanjo Palace during the uprising of 1157 when Taira and Minamoto alike 
ranged themselves on either side of a struggle between Nobuyori and Kiyomori 
for control of the Emperor. 

A recent brief exhibition in 1947 at the Institute for Art Research (Bijutsu 
Kenkyu-jo), Tokyo, brought together in Japan the two scrolls and a great 
many fragments from private collections. Out of the enormous amount of 
material came the definite impression of at least three different sets: that rep- 
resented by the three complete rolls;* another by an earlier type, more nervous 
in drawing and represented by only a few fragments; and finally a third, 
roughly contemporary with the Boston-Iwasaki-Matsudaira set but rather dif- 
ferent in style. This last group lays less stress on dramatic spacing or decorative 
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Fig. 4. Japanese, Folk Painting from Otsu (near 
Kyoto). 18th century, Yakko: A Lord's Retainer 
Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Coll. 


Fig. 5. Japanese, 1278, Kitano Tenjin Engi: The Departure for Tsukushi 
Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Coll. 
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effect and more on rapid but controlled brushwork, using a rather thin line. 
The Boston brush style is marked by a thicker line, more brusque in treatment, 
and by a remarkable physiological predilection for faces with thick lips and 
necks. 

The present section could, of course, be from some other history but tradi- 
tion, and the container itself, attest to its being from the Heiji Monogatari. In 
spirit and subject the painting is worthy of so high an ascription. 


5. Honen Shonin Gyojo Ezu: The Birth of Honen. Section without cal- 
ligraphy, color and ink on paper, late Kamakura period. Height: 16 in.; 
width: 234 in. Formerly in the Katano Yihei Collection and the Hara 
Collection, Yokohama. Unpublished. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. 
(Fig. 6) 

The life of Priest Honen (b. 1133; d. 1212), founder of the Jodo sect of 
Japanese Buddhism, has been painted quite often.* One hundred and twelve 
rolls are registered as National Treasures alone and countless others of late 
date are to be found. Believing that his age was one of general spiritual decline, 
Honen simplified the ritual and meaning of the worship of Amida Buddha to 
a level that even the lowest could attain. His tremendous popularity and in- 
fluence drew down the wrath of the earlier sects and his later life was troubled 
by a period of exile and persecution. 

The earliest scrolls of about 1300, those of Chion-in (Kyoto) and Taima-ji 
(Nara Prefecture), present a pictorially readable narrative, clear and easily 
followed. Other scrolls, such as those of Zojo-ji and Jofuku-ji, follow the story 
less closely.*° Extraneous matter and figures are introduced and the scenes 
consequently become more difficult to follow. The present picture has one 
unmistakable motif, the miraculous appearance of two banners on a twin tree 
top at the birth of the saint. At the end of the seventh day after birth they 
re-ascend to the heavens. Only one is shown in our section, at the far upper 
right, but the three adoring figures make it plain that this is the miraculous 
event referred to above. The scene at the left then, with five women in light 
summer garments, despite its calm appearance, shows the birth of the saint- 
to-be, a birth described by the text as “without pain.” The mother leans her 
elbow on a rest while the mid-wife behind her expresses only mild concern. 
The three priests give spiritual sustenance while the archer in the garden con- 
eributes a more direct piece of sympathetic magic. He shoots an arrow from his 
bow, thus insuring a delivery as quick and painless as the release of the shaft. 
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I can find no explanation for the boy offering a wand to a man, presumably the 
newborn’s father, though it is possible to guess that this is a customary pres- 
entation at the birth of a son. 

The picture has been attributed to Tosa Yoshimitsu (early fourteenth cen- 
tury A.D.).’* The rather dry line of the architecture, the high thick eyebrows 
of the women with their well padded flesh, the sensitive and fine line of the 
brush in the active figures and the large width of the roll, all indicate a date 
after 1300 but before the end of Kamakura. This date and style are particularly 
shared by this section and the Zojo-ji and Jofuku-ji sets but not by the Chion-in 
and Taima-ji scrolls, attributed in part to Yoshimitsu. Some formal stylization 
in facial expression and drapery has already set in but the three active figures 
are drawn with great sensitivity and a sure sense of graceful movement. This 
same subtlety is found in the shrub and tree. Some of the thicker colors have 
been lost and the paper has acquired a pale tan coloration. One limb on the 
tree has been retouched with ink only. The great height of the page may enable 
us to identify the original scrolls from which this was removed at an early 
date’? but attribution to any one artist would be only a pious hope. The quality 
of the scroll is high and undoubtedly reflects the best style of the period. 


6. Honen Shonin Gyojo Ezu: A Dialogue Between the Holy Man and Dis- 
ciples, Section with calligraphy, color and ink on paper, Late Kamakura 
period. Height: 124 in.; width: 153 in. Provenance unknown. Unpub- 
lished. Eugene Fuller Memorial Collection. (Fig. 9) 

The text reads: “ ‘As you ask,’ Holy Man replied, ‘all I say is that the mem- 
butsu has no form whatsoever other than to recite it.’”” Honen himself is 
not shown, being within the room. 

The nembutsu was ritual prayer, more like incantation, by repeating the 
name of Amida Buddha. Honen’s teaching, in this regard, was really simplified 
ritualism stressing the magic power of a spell over the act of faith required by 
the previous exponents of Amidism. In this respect Honen fitted well into the 
pattern of simplification common to religion in the Kamakura period, partly a 
reaction against the complexities of esoteric Buddhism and partly an accom- 
modation for the new powers that be, the direct and impatient warrior class. 

Though the short text here is not sufficient to place the scene exactly, the 
phraseology indicates a question and answer dialogue between the Master and 
disciples. Such a means of explaining doctrine occurs frequently in the Life 
and we are fortunate that the brief passage here contains the heart of Honen’s 
teaching. 
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We have already mentioned the nature of the Honen Shonin Gyojo Ezu. 
This section is from an unknown roll exhibiting a much different technique 
than number five. Here the interest is in the free and dashing rendition of the 
garden and in the use of rich color for decorative effect. Some of the color has 
rubbed or flaked off, but still the brilliant powdery greens and the rich ultra- 
marine blues disclose a leaning to decorative color that was to appear in the 
famous screen compositions of later schools. The figures are somewhat cursory 
and the architecture is rather mechanically handled; narrative and setting are 
secondary to the use of color and brush for aesthetic effect. Still the sketchiness 
of the brushwork sets this work apart from the main aesthetic trends and more 
in line with the tendencies of some later Yamato-e toward folk art. Note how 
brush strokes outlining forms behind trees pass through these trees as though 
they did not exist, an effect used by the artist and aided by the flaking of color 
with time. 


7. Mibu-no-Tadamine (d.A.D. 965). Album leaf, ink and slight color on 
paper with three poems in cursive calligraphy (there are several holes in 
the original paper but none in a vital area). Late Kamakura period. 
Height: 11% in.; width: 9% in. Provenance unknown. Unpublished. 
Thomas D, Stimson Memorial Collection. (Fig. 8) ** 


The three poems are: 
As if to herald 
The arrival of Spring 
The mountain of Mryoshino 
In the mist enveloped 
This morning appears. 


More than a dream, 
The thing that fleets 

Is the hour of parting 
When the dawn 

Ends the summer night. 


Since we parted— 

My lover cold and unfeeling 

Like the morning moon then shining— 
Nothing gives me more pain 

Than the daybreak. 


—Tr. K. Tomita 


Portraits and poems of the Thirty-Six Immortal Poets (Sanjirok-kasen ) 
probably originated in the later Fujiwara period** and were favorite subjects 
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with the Kyoto court. One can imagine that the combination of poetry, history, 
genealogy and ideal portraiture was impossible to resist for the overly cul- 
tured aristocrats of Kyoto. Variations were bound to ensue and the result was 
the inclusion of representation of the poets and their poems in the picture 
contests (e-awase ) which were one of the most demanding of courtly games. 
Familiarity with the traditional likeness of the poet to the point of memorizing 
the various brush strokes required for his portrait followed as logically as the 
memorization of the poems themselves. But above all a sense of delicacy and 
subtlety was required and these were strong points for the courtly contestants. 
The exquisite taste shown in the calligraphy matches that in the placement of 
the figure and the cunning simplicity of its representation. All attention is 
centered in the face and its modestly downcast eyes rather than on the starched 
and voluminous robes characteristic of the Fujiwara court. 

The style of the rendering is of considerable interest for it fits in well with 
a certain type of monochrome painting that became popular at the close of the 
Kamakura period, a style best known in the Makura Soshi Emaki of the Asano 
Collection.*® As an expression of the triumph of the aesthetic tastes of the 
court, it would be difficult to find a more appropriate form. Instead of the 
infinite and subtle ink variations in the Chinese influenced Muromachi suiboku 
school, this latter day court style used only two tones, one very faint and delicate, 
the other as deep a black as possible. These two tones were used, within very 
rigidly circumscribed drawing, in a carefully spaced and spotted manner so 
that the effect of the painting is not unlike that of a page of musical notation; 
heads of hair, tatami binding, lattice, and so on, being the dark notes while the 
faint lines of drapery, architecture and furniture provide the pale bars. That 
style, a concentrate of the Kyoto sensibility, is exemplified in the present figure 
of Mibu-no-Tadamine. 
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Fig. 8. Japanese, Late 
Kamakura Period, after 
1 300, Jidai Fudo Uta-awase 
Mibu-no-T adamine 
Seattle Art Museum. 
Thomas D. Stimson 
Me mortal Coll. 


Fig. 9. Japanese. Kamakura Period, after 1300, Honen Shonin Gyojo Ezu 
Dialogue Between the Holy Man and Disciples 
Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Coll 





* The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has two of the most important and famous scrolls in Japanese art history 
the Heiji Monogatari of the first half of the thirteenth century, published in an article by K. Tomita, “The 
Burning cf the Sanjé Palace,’ Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, XXIII, no. 139 (Oct., 1925), 51-55; and the 
Kibi Daijin Nitté Ekotoba of the late twelfth century, published in an article by R. T. Paine, Jr., “The Scroll 
of Kibi's Adventures in China,’ s4/d.. XX XI, no. 183 (Feb., 1933), 1-12. The same museum has one roll of 
the Kdya Daishi Gy6j6 Zuga which probably dates in the Yoshino or Nambukucho peried (1333-1392); R 
I. Paine, Jr., “The Life of Kobo,” s4/d., XXXVI, no. 218 (Dec., 1938), 85-90; and a fragment of Jigoku 
Zosht, ©. 1200. The Metropelitan Museum of Art, New York, has one roll of the late Kamakura or Yoshino 
period, Kitano Tenjin Engi. The Freer Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., has one roll of the Late Kamakura 
period, J/zd Engi, published by Y. Yashiro, Bijutsu Kenkyu, no. LX XVI, April, 1938 
* Kuno Takeshi, “Notes on the Drawings and Scribblings Discovered on the Ceiling of the Main Hall, Héryi-ji 
Monastery,” Bijutsu Kenkyu, no. CXL, vol. 1, 1947 

See S. Shimomise, Yamato-e-shi Ken-kyu, Fig. 35 
‘I am indebted to the kindness of K. Tomita, Curator of Oriental Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for all 
translation from texts of the paintings in this article. This sara is a Chinese text version of the Saddharma 
pundrika (Sutra of the Lotus of the Good Law). See Kern's translation in Sacred Books of the East, ed. by 
Muller, vol. XXI 

See H. Minamoto (H. Henderson, tr.) An Illustrated History of Japanese Art, Kyoto, 1935, no. 103 for the 
shrine scroll; and Kyo No Sessai Zo-hin Ten-kan Zu-roku. Osaka Arts Club, 1936, no. 3 for the Niitsu sec- 
tion, where it is listed as Maeda Collection 

K. Toda, Japanese Scroll Painting, Chicago, 1935, p. 87. The date given here, 1281, appears to be erroneous 

The same scene in the 1219 scroll of Tenjinm Eng: is shown in color, zb/d., pl, X11 
* Three complete rolls are known: one in Boston; one in the Iwasaki Collection, Tokyo; and one in the 
Matsudaira Collection, Tokyo. There is some stylistic evidence for assigning this set, unified in general, to 
several different hands 

The life and teachings of Hénen are readily available in H. Coates and R. Ishizuka, Hénen, the Buddhi 
Saint. Kyoto, 1925, a translation of the standard life on the forty-eight scrolls belonging to the Chion-in, 
Kyoto. These forty-eight scrolls are reproduced in their entirety in Nihon Emakimono Shisei, vols. 15 and 16 
* See K. Uratsuji in Bijutsa Kenkyu, no. LXI, Jan., 1937 

Certificates in the box for the scroll indicate that the painting was exhibited in April, 1891, at a show spon 
sored by Yomiuri Shimbun and in April, 1904, at a show sponsored by Chuo Shimbun. Both exhibitions 
attributed the scene to Tosa Yoshimitsu 

* The Jéfuku-ji measurements are not at hand and that possibility exists. The Z6j6-ji rolls are almost three 
inches too small. Uratsuji, op. cit., mentions the Jéfuku-ji scroll as being “on a larger scale” than those 
of Z6j6-11 


Enclosed certifications give a traditional attribution of the figure to Fujiwara Nobuzane and of the writing 


to Tameie. These are only hopes and should be dismissed since the style is clearly that of some fifty or sixty 


years later 

* See K. Tomita, “The Thirty Six Immortal Poets," Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, vol. XIX, no. 111 
Feb., 1927, for an excellent summary of the painterly and poetic origins of the Sanja-rok-kasen. Y. Shirahata in 
B: a Kenkyu, no. LX XVII, May, 1938, places the origins with Fujiwara Kinto (d.1041) for the selection 
of poems and the date of origin for pictorial representations at c.1050. Mr. Tomita has suggested that this 
picture may have been one of a set of poetic contests: Jidai Fudo Uta-awase 


See Nihon Emakimono Shisei, vol. V. nos. 78-88 





A RECONSTRUCTION OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCIS REVOLVING STAGE 


By KATE TRAUMAN STEINITZ 


Museum,’ an attempt was made for the first time to reconstruct the 

stage which Leonardo da Vinci designed in Milan for the perform- 
ance of Bernardo Bellincioni’s Paradiso, January 13, 1490. This fascinating 
facet of Leonardo’s activities was not even approached at the great Mostra di 
Leonardo in Milan, 1939, perhaps because the theatrical drawings of Leonardo 
are sketchy and their technical interpretation difficult. However, they are 
important in the history of the theatre because they show surprising innova- 
tions. Leonardo, always interested in movement and in the animation of the 
inanimate, built the first revolving stage in Europe—an entirely new and 
original construction. It is shown on folios 224 r and 231 v of Codex Arundel in 
the British Museum, London.? 

Bernardino Corio* describes his contemporary Milan under Lodovico 
Sforza as the town of pomp and voluptuousness. The majestic figure of Lodo- 
vico surrounded by a glistening crowd of courtiers and ladies in stylish apparel 
made a splendid spectacle; and how fond they were of spectacles themselves! 
The mundane joie de vivre of the court expressed itself in colorful pageants 
and brilliant festivals. No month went by without performances, masquerades, 
plays and recitals. “Your Milan, Lodovico, is your Parnasse” said the court 
poet, Bellincioni,* in one of his flattering stanzas. 

True, Lodovico aimed at making Milan the Athens of Italy. He sponsored 
the Universities of Milan and Pavia, he called famous scholars in for serious 
studies, he employed the great Leonardo in tremendous projects—but the 
Last Supper, the giant sculpture of the Horse were to wait for the day of their 
completion because Leonardo was needed as master of decoration and enter- 
tainment, because he, the Florentine festaiolo, had to be the director of pageants 
and of the stage, because art had first to be a thing of pleasure. 

Leonardo had introduced himself in Milan as musician and entertainer, 
arriving with his silver lute and in the company of Atalante Migliarrotti, his 
pupil in music.° Atalante, the beautiful opera singer and builder of instru- 
ments—Atalante whom Leonardo drew with his face uplifted, singing, per- 
haps, the enchanting arias of Poliziano’s Orfeo. Leonardo's drawing is lost; but 
Leonardo mentioned it in his list of drawings, Codex Atlanticus fol. 324 ra 


T the Leonardo Exhibition, June/July 1949, in the Los Angeles County 
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“una testa ritratta d‘Atalite che alzava il uolto.”* Atalante must have been 
close to Leonardo when both were young. Later he met Leonardo in Rome, aged 
of course, no longer a musician and no longer beautiful. Atalante was then a 
supervisor in the architectural fabbriche of Pope Leo X." However, during the 
time when Leonardo made his theatrical sketches Atalante became the voice of 
Orpheus—Orpheus, in demand everywhere, in Milan, Mantua and Ferrara. 
From Leonardo’s notes, which accompany his theatrical drawings, a connecting 
thread leads over to Poliziano’s Orfeo, perhaps tieing in the graceful figure of 
Atalante. 

Leonardo's activities as an entertainer at court were manifold. He sang, he 
constructed musical instruments (some of them mechanical ) , he recited fables, 
epigrams, jests and jokes and possibly rapidly chalked pictorial puns and 
rebuses on a blackboard while talking. The crowded leaves , Windsor 12692-7, 
and some others are believed to be memoranda for such performances. His jests 
and jokes were on everyone’s lips; “He drew the souls of his listeners to him- 
self” says Vasari.* Leonardo must have rendered his sentences beautifully in 
his rhythmic and polished Tuscan speech to please his Milanese audience, 
though the ultimate meaning of his sentences often was bitter and austere. 

Leonardo also made innumerable costume designs, not only for the actors 
and participants at the performance of the Paradiso of 1490 but also for 
the great tournament held by the most brilliant of Lodovico’s courtiers, 
Galeazzo Sanseverino, in 1491 to celebrate the entrance of the young Duchess 
Beatrice; for the celebration of the marriage of Emperor Maximilian to the 
Sforza Princess Bianca Maria in 1493; and finally for the performance of 
Baldassare Taccone’s Danae in 1496. The costume drawings are lost and those 
which are preserved in Windsor Castle are dated by Kenneth Clark and others 
as belonging to a later period. They were supposedly drawn for the festivals 
in France in 1517. However, one would rather like to consider them as the 
sketches made for the dressmakers, tailors and hairdressers in 1490. 

The performance of Bellincioni’s Paradiso (January 13, 1490) in the Castle 
in Milan was the occasion for Leonardo’s most important theatrical activities. 
It is the only one for which enough records are preserved to permit a recon- 
struction of the stage. Lodovico il Moro was at that time regent for young Duke 
Gian Galeazzo but he was already the actual ruler and sovereign of Milan. He 
displayed his feudal wealth with all possible splendor and pomp to honor the 
newly wed Duke and Duchess, Gian Galeazzo Sforza and Isabella of Aragon. 

The construction of the stage model was based on three documents: 
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Leonardo’s drawings, Bellincioni’s preface to his play, and the report of a 
spectator at the performance. These major sources pive us knowledge of the 
great event of January 13, 1490, which culminated with the performance of 
Bellincioni’s Paradiso. 

The two leaves with Leonardo's drawings and some notes in Codex Arundel 
263, folios 224 r and 231 v® show two sketches of stage landscapes, two ground 
plans, an elevation, a cross-section of the stage and many details. These sketches 
at first glance seem mere allusions. However, they were comprehensive to the 
experienced eye of engineer Roberto Guatelli who has devoted himself to the 
interpretation and reconstruction of Leonardo’s technical drawings since 1938. 

Bellincioni’s rhymes, published in 1493,*° contain the first known printed 
record of Leonardo da Vinci.** In it are the laudatory stanzas in which Leo- 
nardo is compared to Apelles, the sonnet on the portrait of Cecilia Gallerani 
and a passage in the preface of the dramatic poem I/ Paradiso which refers to 
Leonardo as the stage builder: 

rappresentazione drammatica detta del Paradiso “che fece fare il signore 
Lodovico in laude della duchessa di Milano, e cosi chiamasi perché vi era 
fabricato con il grande ingegno et arte di Maestro Lionardo Vinci fiorentino, 
il Paradiso con tutti li sette pianeti che giravano, et li pianeti erano rappre- 
sentati da uomini .. .” 

(The performance of the Paradiso “which Signor Lodovico had arranged 
in honor of the Duchess of Milan, was called thus because here with great 
ingeniousness and art the Paradise was built by Master Lionardo Vinci the 
Florentine, with all seven planets in rotation, and the planets were repre- 
sented by men...”’) 


This passage gives evidence that Leonardo constructed a stage with movable 
P The next document describes how Leonardo placed Bellincioni’s Paradiso 
in the mountain. It is the report of an anonymous spectator at the performance, 
preserved in the Biblioteca Estense,** and is a minute by minute description 
of the impressions of an enthusiastic guest. What happened before the actual 
play started is described like a gorgeous setting for a jewel: first the great hall 
which could be reached by riders on horseback; then the guests assembling, 
the glamorous Moro in brocade and jewels entering with the Duke and the 
Duchess and the members of the ducal family taking their seats of honor. We 
witness the entries of the ambassadors of all nations, some of them on horse- 
back, all delivering flowery speeches to honor the beautiful young Duchess. 
It is not stated whether these ambassadors were actual representatives of their 
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court or, as part of the show, impersonated by actors and maschere. Each 
address was followed by national dances, ballets and round dances. This charm- 
ing description is so vivid that the reader’s eyes become dazzled by the splendor 
of fashions, the shine of jewels and trinkets. The student of costumes strikes a 
mine in reading through the description of plumed hats, helmets and turbans, 
curled wigs, serrated sleeves, lace sashes and long trains. Finally at 12:30, after 
hours and hours of preliminaries, the sound of fanfares heralded the begin- 
ning of the play. The eyewitness gives a fairly good description of its contents. 
However, he must have been too exhausted to make observations as exact as 
he did in the beginning. The stage impresses him as so beautiful that he “be- 
lieved he was seeing the real Paradise” ; however, there is no description of the 
technical miracle—the opening of Leonardo’s mountain. Instead, he describes 
the opening of an atlas curtain at the beginning of the play. Are we to assume 
that Leonardo’s “Magic Mountain” was merely theoretical; that his sketches 
were not executed or that compromises had to be made for technical reasons as 
so often occurs in the theatre? Also Bellincioni mentioned only the globe with 
the planets rotating and not the revolving mountain. Is it possible that Leonardo 
drew these specific sketches as a variation of the paradise theme for another 
performance and not for Bellincioni’s play at all? The relation to Poliziano’s 
Orfeo will be revealed on closer examination of the leaves, But whatever the 
eyewitness observed and what actually may have been built for the great per- 
formance on January 13, 1490, in Milan, the reconstruction of the revolving 
stage was made according to Leonardo’s sketches in Codex Arundel. They 
served directly as blueprints for the constructor (Figs. 3-6). 

With our concept of the heavenly paradise the idea of its being concealed in 
the depth of a mountain seems peculiar. One could deduct that Leonardo, 
deeply concerned with his geological studies, might have chosen his beloved 
mountains in their majesty for the adequate abode of gods. However, in the 
Quattrocento the mountain was traditional on the scene of sacred representa- 
tions: e.g., in passion plays, in plays such as Tobias and the Angel. The paradise 
used to be placed within a mountain.** The mythological scene of Poliziano’s 
Orpheus and Euridyce was also a mountain cave. The mountain appeared, as 
in paintings of the same period, as a concave or convex form with cave-like 
openings from which figures emerged. These traditional backgrounds and 
wings were, of course, stable. 

In Leonardo’s hands, as usual, the traditional became surprisingly untra- 
ditional. It seems that under his touch any inanimate form had to win life and 
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motion. If the mountain itself was traditional, the way Leonardo designed it, 
dividing the stage into stable and mobile parts, was entirely new. His con- 
tribution to the theatre technique of the Renaissance was the revolving stage. 

Before Leonardo, the architect Brunelleschi had constructed the heavenly 
paradise for religious performances, although on an entirely different principle, 
which was described from oral reports by Vasari in the “Life of Brunel- 
leschi.”** Brunelleschi’s Dome of Heaven was suspended between beams 
which supported the roof of a church (Fig. 7). It was a half globe “like a 
barber’s basin with the edge turned downward” so that the spectators looked 
upward into the cupola as if it were the open sky. Clouds with bouquets of 
angels were kept in vivid motion, lifted upwards, flying downwards and in 
circles in an infinity of light. Leonardo’s contemporary, the architect Cecca,*® 
repeated Brunelleschi’s scheme in Florence. Leonardo however was the first 
in Italy to introduce a turntable on the platform of the stage floor, a stage which 
in itself was movable. 

The lower half of Leonardo’s sketch, folio 224 r in Codex Arundel 263 
(Fig. 1), shows two quick sketches of mountain formations: a few lines only, 
but with all the inherent qualities of Leonardo’s great geological drawings. 

The drawing at the bottom (Fig. 1, iii) shows the mountain opened to reveal 
the half globe of the paradise “shaped like an egg” as the eyewitness described 
it. There is an indication of the niches for the actors impersonating the planets, 
and two lower side exits like caves opening in the mountain. A development 
of the stage landscape into the depth is slightly indicated. The lines at the 
left side apparently represent water, a river surrounding the mountain. 

The upper drawing (Fig. 1, ii) shows the entire development of the stage 
landscape. One could assume that this was the front view when the mountain 
was closed. The main mountain is here isolated from the lower mountains at 
the sides by horizontal hatchings which were interpreted, left, as a stream, 
right, as a road. In the middle of the main mountain is a small staircase which 
leads to a door. Guatelli brought this into relationship with a detail on folio 
231 v (Fig. 2, ii) where Leonardo designs the dressing room for the actors at 
the upper part of a scaffold. Both the door and the staircase (Fig. 1, ii) appear 
too small and insignificant to represent a central door leading into the paradise. 
This door and stairway in the center would be disturbing if the mountain 
should open into halves. Therefore this part of the drawing was used asa sketch 
for the rear left segment of the mountain which remains stable. There the little 
square of the dressing room was placed with the stairway leading to it. 
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Thus far Leonardo’s stage landscape and his two sketches of it were not too 
difficult to comprehend. However, the interpretation of Leonardo’s technical 
sketches was far more difficult, especially as most of them lack explanatory 
notes. The only technical explanations are jotted below (Fig. 2, iii) a circular 
ground plan divided like a tart with a circle in the middle, marked g and four 
segments with six points at the periphery marked a to f. The text reads: “a b 
¢ d is a mountain which opens thus: a 6 goes into ¢ d and ¢ d goes into e f, 
and Pluto is revealed in g which is his residence.” g is the stable center part 
surprisingly assigned to Pluto who does not figure among the dramatis per- 
sonae of Bellincioni’s play. On this ground plan (Fig. 2, iii) the movement of 
the segments is clearly explained. One can also recognize the axles and the 
pulleys. The attentive interpreter can even see the indication of two platforms 
in the double contour of the ground plan. In the two circular lines close to ¢ 
we recognize the wheels between the two stage platforms on Guatelli’s blue- 
print (Fig. 3). 

On the second ground plan (Fig. 2, vii) the levers and the pulleys are 
explained. There is one sector irregularly outlined to indicate the rocky profile 
of the mountain. On the same leaf (Fig. 2, ii) is the scaffold with the dressing 
room and the words inscribed: “Qui si veste’—“‘here one dresses.” 

A construction with the pulleys and the crank to operate them is also shown 
(Fig. 2, v). All these details are combined in the cross-section on folio 224 r 
(Fig. 1, iv). The same view was selected in Roberto Guatelli’s blueprint 
(Fig. 3). On both drawings we discern the two platforms of the stage. The 
upper one is a turntable, two segments of which are supposed to move with the 
segment of the mountain which they carry. They move on two independent 
axles which are operated below the stage by means of two extended levers. The 
movement of the levers is synchronized by cords working on pulleys. It is re- 
leased by a winch. The operation of the machinery may have been by man or 
animal power. Probably it was hidden. However, in the stage model it was left 
open to show Leonardo’s idea of the movement. Above the stage the two inde- 
pendent axles are extended in the shape of slender columns. Guatelli in his 
blueprint combined several details (Figs. 2, iii, iv; 1, iii) with Leonardo's 
cross-section sketch (Fig. 1, iv) : the wheels which move the turntable over the 
stage floor, the niches for the actors who represent the planets and the lower 
cave-like side exits in the mountain. 

Another sketch (Fig. 2, iv) shows the stage with the niches and the central 
figure of Jupiter or Pluto in the middle between two slender columns which, 
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we know, are the continuation of the two independent axles below the stage 
floor. 

The rest of the leaves are filled with technical details and two theoretical 
remarks (Figs. 1, i; 2, vi). Leonardo as usual deviates here from the specific 
problem into general considerations, as if in a discussion with an opponent. 
The first reads: “Whether it is possible that the wood a 5 c, being burdened 
with the weight ” could bend in a different line as indicated, either to the right 
or left, forwards or backwards. Evidently no, if it is not already weakened at 
another side.” The second reads: “It can be questioned what is more subject 
to waste: the wheel which makes its movement against an immobile axle or the 
support which sustains the mobile axle together with the wheel. The support is 
more subject to waste because it sustains the axle and the wheel and the pole 
does not sustain the wheel and therefore it will wear out less.” 

Another paragraph at the lower right hand corner of fol. 224 r needs special 
consideration (Fig. 2, viii). It reads in transcription and in translation: 


Quado sapre il paradiso [di} Plutone 

alor sia davoli che sonjo dodici 

olle a uso di boce infernali 

qujujsia la morte 

le furie 

ceruero 

molti putti nudi che piaghino 

quj uj fochi fatti di vari colo... 

ene vino bal... 

‘(When the Paradise of Pluto opens then 

there should be devils in twelve 

vessels to resemble the mouths of hell. 

There should be death, the furies, 

cerberus, many nude putti weeping, 

here are fires of various colors . . . 
{fragmentary words] coming danc .. .) 


Above this text is a sketch of the vessels which resemble the mouths of hell. 

Pluto, Cerberus and the Furies do not belong in Bellincioni’s Paradiso. 
They obviously fit into Angelo Poliziano’s Orfeo, the melodramatic poem 
which was perfermed in 1471 in Mantua with the famous singer Baccio 
Ugolini*® as Orfeo. Shortly after the representation of Bellinciono’s Paradiso 
in Milan repetitions of the Orfeo were planned in Mantua and Ferrara between 
the years 1491 and 1495 when the theatre flourished under the sponsorship of 
Isabella D'Este and Francesco Gonzaga. In Leonardo’s note on folio 224 r he 
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seems to adapt his Paradise stage to the requirements of Poliziano’s under- 
world. This note doubtlessly establishes the relation between the theatrical per- 
formances at the Sforza and the Gonzaga courts and should place the leaves 
in Leonardo’s Milanese period before 1500, and not, as it has been done, in 
Leonardo’s French period. 

In France, from May 3 to 6, 1518, were held the great festivals in Amboise 
for the wedding of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, with Madeleine de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, the niece of King Francis I. There is in Beltrami’s docu- 
menti*" a letter dated June 19, 1518, by Galeazzo Visconti (in the Archivio di 
Stato in Mantua) telling about the repetition of the performance of Bellin- 
cioni’s Paradiso, “previously staged by Leonardo in Castello Sforzesco.” The 
drawings of Codex Arundel may have been made for this repetition. One meets 
here the same problem which Kenneth Clark, Popp, Bodmer and Heydenreich 
met in dating the costume figures Windsor 12573-12577. However, the relation 
to Poliziano’s Orfeo may strengthen us in giving the sketches on folios 224 r 
and 231 v to the vigorous Milanese period before 1500. According to Richter*® 
the Codex Arundel 263 originated in 1504, 1508 and after 1516. Richter 
describes the volume as partly made up from loose sheets of unequal size and 
quality of paper. Carusi*® and Calvi®® place a number of leaves in earlier 
periods. One leaf, folio 229 v is dated 1503, folios 173 r and 250 r obviously 
belong in the Sforza period. Carusi dates folios 155 r and 156 v even in the 
“juvenile” period around 1480. Popham*? points out that folios 253 and 256 
are early. They contain studies for the Virgin of the Rocks, so pale that they 
can only be seen under ultra violet rays. There is no reason why the leaves with 
the theatrical drawings should not be dated around 1490, since the handwriting 
and style of the drawings do not appear to be that of Leonardo’s very last period. 

No doubt Leonardo knew Poliziano’s Orfeo,?* the melodramatic poem 
which, as John Addington Symonds says, “‘as in a kernel contains the whole 
dithyrambic poetry of the Italians.” It is “the full deep intonation of a golden 
instrument... when words evaporate and lose themselves in floods of sound.” 

Orfeo was written at the request of the Cardinal of Mantua in forty-eight 
hours?* “under continuous disturbances” when the poet was eighteen years of 
age. It was dedicated to Carlo Canale who became the husband of the famous 
Vanozza, mother of Lucrezia and Cesare Borgia. It was performed in 1471 
with the singer Baccio Ugolini as Orfeo. 

“Orpheus was the proper hero of Renaissance Italy—the civilizer of a** 
barbarous world by art and poetry, the lover of beauty, who dared to invade 
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hell and moved the iron heart of Pluto with a song . . . it symbolized accurately 
the part played by Italy after the dissolution of the Middle Ages.” The dramatic 
form is still close to the Sacra Rap presentazione of the Quattrocento. The way 
Poliziano substituted pagan for Christian fables, classical for religious subjects 
became a favorite model for the poets of the Renaissance. 

In Poliziano’s Orfeo the underworld is ruled by Pluto. Orfeo entering 
addresses Cerberus:**° “Hush Cerberus! How! not by Pluto’s throne,” and the 
Furies: “There is no need ye Furies thus to rage.” There are choirs of maenades 
and no limit in the display of little devils in the Kingdom of Pluto. Weeping 
Putti may accompany Proser pina and Euridyce in Hades. 

In Bellincioni’s Paradiso no figures of Death, Cerberus and Devils occur. 
No Pluto appears among his dramatis personae. Bellincioni chose the gods of 
the celestial hemisphere, the Planets, to pay tribute to Isabella of Aragon. 
Jupiter is the central figure. He sends Mercury to Earth to announce his visit 
to see the beautiful Duchess. There is Apollo, envious but finally reconciled, 
leading the seven Virtues and three Graces in a dance. There is no contrasting 
Underworld or Hell, nothing but glory and light expressed in pleasing words 
of court poetry. However “what matter Bellincioni’s words” exclaims Rachel 
Annand Taylor.*® The actors, musicians and dancers and before all Leonardo, 
with his miraculous stage, had to create the light and colorful vehicle to carry 
the bulky weight of trivial rhymes. But did Bellincioni’s words matter so little 
that Leonardo would change the persons of the play and substitute the gods of 
the Underworld arbitrarily? This seems unlikely. With Leonardo nothing is 
ever just accidental. Even his most scanty notes are significant. A parallel case 
would be the list of dramatis personae on the sheet in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art.** Here the figures of Baldassare Taccone’s play Danae, performed in 
1496, are correct. The names of the actors are most revealing. Here we recognize 
the author Taccone, the sculptor Christoforo Romano and the publisher Tanzi, 
well-known figures of the court. Leonardo, in his note, would not have men- 
tioned Pluto, Cerberus, and the mouths of hell if there was no reason to do 
so. Pluto, the Furies, Cerberus, the Devils and the weeping Patti belong in 
Angelo Poliziano’s Orfeo. The play, around 1490, was in the spotlight of atten- 
tion and the performance must have been repeated frequently. We know for 
certain that repetitions of the great performance of 1471 were planned. There 
is a correspondence** of Girolamo Stanga with Marchese Francesco Gonzaga 
regarding a performance of Orfeo at Ferrara in Marmirolo in 1491. Lapaccino 
and Zafrano Albergati had already learned their parts but one Atalante, for 
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the voice of Orfeo, was missing. This was Leonardo’s friend and pupil Atalante 
Migliarrotti. A messenger was sent “per cavallaro a posta” to Florence to 
Piero de’ Medici for help in this matter. The time was too short, Atalante did 
not come. D’Ancona quotes another urgent letter from the Marchese Gonzaga 
to Atalante of June 7 [1491?]}: “In response to your letter we inform you that 
we will be pleased if you come here to Gonzaga and carry with you the lyre 
as we look forward to... .” On the 3rd of July Atalante sends his excuses. 
Though he feels honored by the Marchese’s interest he had other obligations 
in Venice and in Padua. Where was Atalante? We know that he was in 
Florence with Cardinal de’ Medici in 1493 when Isabella D’Este ordered from 
him a ¢étara “with any number of strings he would find suitable, and which 
before all should be galante—‘elegant’.” Isabella sent a special sign of her 
favor to him at the baptism of a child in 1494 which was named after her. 

It seems that no one but Atalante was able to sing the difficult part of Orfeo 
and that therefore the performance was called off. The correspondence jumps 
to 1495. The theatre in Mantua and Ferrara flourished, comedies were per- 
formed in Marmirolo in 1494. Isabella D’Este in a letter of February 7, writes 
about a beautiful representation during the Carnival days at Marmirolo; how- 
ever the title Orfeo is not specifically mentioned. D’ Ancona questions whether 
the great project was realized at all. It seems from Atalante’s letters that he 
traveled between Venice, Padua and Pistoja. Unfortunately, we have no records 
that he visited Milan, but it is not impossible that he did and there discussed 
theatrical projects with his great master, Leonardo. 

The mountain of Leonardo’s sketch will have served, in 1490, as Paradise 
in Milan. However, with slight changes Pluto could occupy the residence of 
Jupiter, Orfeo-Atalante could stand high on the mountain “outpouring a 
musician’s soul” while little devils with infernal voices would emerge from 
the mouths of hell, colored fires would lighten the depth of the lower caves 
next to Pluto’s red-gold globe. Then Leonardo’s paradise and hell would 
merge into each other in a maze of light and sound. 





Fig. 5. Model of Leonardo's revolving stage: 


the mountain opened 





Fig. 6. Model of Leonardo's revolving stage: 
the mountain half opened 


Fig. 7. VALERIO MARIANI, Recon- 
struction of Brunelleschi’s stage of 
the Annunciation 


Details: A—"luogo deputato” 
with the Virgin; B and B"—half 
elobe with stars and angels; C 
strong cross beam for machiner) 
and operators; E—operating box 
for the descent of the angels; F 

level of the descending angel 

(V. Mariani, Scenografia italiana, 
Firenze, 1930, pl. XI) 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
IN THE RENAISSANCE , By GERARD BRETT 


subjects is that of the Wonders of the World. The canon of works 

accepted as Wonders at any given time has always been confused,* 
and there are many surprising variations between authors; this tradition of 
variety has persisted in the make-up of the tapestry sets. Of those which survive, 
some date from the later sixteenth, some from the seventeenth century, and 
though in no case are more than five of the seven (or eight?) possible subjects 
preserved, they differ from any known written canon in at least one and possibly 
two items. The following is an attempt to trace to their source and if possible 
explain these discrepancies. 

The earliest records of Wonders of the World tapestries belong to the 
fifteenth century, when Tournai was the probable source of a set of Wonders 
produced in illustration of Marco Polo.? This, however, except as an indi- 
cation of the contemporary taste for the marvelous and most probably of 
fifteenth century Chinoiserie too, is little to our purpose. More important is 
the record of a sale of tapestries in 1594-5 to the Archduke Ernst by Francis 
Swerts, a weaver of Antwerp. The sale included a set of the Seven Wonders 
in six panels, valued at 4,576 Flemish livres.* Nothing is known of the details 
of this set, nor can any of the pieces composing it be identified with certainty 
today. 

The surviving Wonders tapestries may be classified as follows: 


1. Colossus of Rhodes, Mausoleum, Walls of Babylon, Temple of Diana, 
Triumphal Procession with the Colosseum 

Brussels, first half of the seventeenth century; no mark. Only the left 
side of the Walls of Babylon is preserved. Arles, Musée Réattu. This 
set came to the town of Arles with the rest of the Réattu Collection in 
1868. Nothing of its earlier history is known but it is considered pos- 
sible that it passed into Réattu’s hands together with other property 
from the Order of Malta. For the addition to it of the Triumphal Pro- 
cession piece see p. 351. For this information I am grateful to M. Jacques 
Latour, Director of the Musée Réattu. The Colossus and Mausoleum 
were exhibited at Brussels, 1935, nos. 657-8. 


MONG the enigmatic groups of Renaissance tapestry sets with classical 
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2. Colossus of Rhodes, Statue of Zeus, Colosseum, Temple of Diana 
Brussels, late sixteenth century, with the mark of Jacques Geubels, 
c.1595. This set is believed to have belonged to Catherine de’ Medici. 
It was acquired from the Chateau Gaillard d’Amboise in about 1924 
by the Roman firm of Di Segni, to whom I am indebted for this informa- 
tion. Up to 1939 the Colossus of Rhodes was in the possession of Count 
Contini; the Co/osseum in that of the City of Rome—it was exhibited in 
the Museo Capitolino and in the Pavillon de la Ville de Rome at Brus- 
sels, 1935; and the Temple of Diana, under the name Elevation of the 
Column of Trajan, in that of the Bank of Naples, whence it passed to 
the Museum in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome. The Statue of Zeus is in the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery at Kansas City. Cf. the borders to 
Gobel, I, pl. 278, a Story of Pompey tapestry by Jacques Geubels. 


3. Colossus of Rhodes, Statue of Zeus, Colosseum, Temple of Diana 
Brussels, late sixteenth century. Border similar to the last set but with 
different medallions. The Statue of Zeus in two pieces. Sold at the 
Georges Petit Galleries, Paris, June 18, 1920, nos. 55-8; present owner- 
ship unknown. 


4. Colossus of Rhodes, Statue of Zeus, Temple of Diana 
Brussels, late sixteenth-early seventeenth century. The Colossus in the 
possession of Mr. Denys de Rougemont, Brentwood, Essex, England. 
The other two pieces were sold at Christie’s, April 3, 1924, nos. 100-101; 
the Temple is now in the Cleveland Museum of Art. The near identity 
of the borders makes it probable that these three were originally part of 
one set. In certain details there is a close resemblance to a History of Troy 
set by Heinrich Mattens, notably in the Temple piece: the details of the 
Royal figure and the treatment of both foreground and background hills. 


5. Colosseum 

Brussels, sixteenth century, mark “W.S.” (Wilhelm Segers?). New 
York, Metropolitan Museum, no. 92, I, 12; Gobel, I, 582, n. 216; Hunter, 
Tapestries, 1912, 401; International Studio, vol. 45, \xxxvi. Borders of 
the zoological type (see Gobel, I, 417) ; cf. examples from the Noah and 
Octavian sets in the Spanish Royal Collection (Calvert, Spanish Royal 
Tapestries, pls. 193-4, 169-72, 45); another Noah piece by William 
Pannemaker, 1568 (Gobel, I, pl. 273), etc. 
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Fig. 2. Brussels, 16th century, Statue of Zeus 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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6. Colosseum 
Brussels, late sixteenth-early seventeenth century. Shown at the Barce- 
lona Exhibition of 1888; present ownership unknown. 


7. Temple of Diana 
Brussels, early seventeenth century. The border has been removed. In 
the possession of Lord Charnwood, East Brabourne, Kent, England. 


8. Colossus of Rhodes, Mausoleum 
From the Artemisia set; designs by Antoine Caron, 1562. First woven 
by Flemish weavers for Henri IV from cartoons by Lerambert. Fenaille, 
Etat Général des Tapisseries des Gobelins, I, 1923, roof, nos. 63 and 68. 


It will at once appear from this list how hardly time has dealt with the 
Wonders tapestries. Six Wonders are represented in the series as a whole,* 
but in no individual case do more than five examples survive and in one (the 
Walls of Babylon) there is only one. Comparison of the different examples 
of each shows that they fall into three distinct groups, the first consisting of 
the Arles set (No. 1), the second of the remaining Brussels examples (Nos. 
2-7), and the third of those from the Gobelins Artemisia set (No. 8). 

The separate origin and history of the latter are well known and they may 
be disregarded in the present enquiry. The Arles set stands by itself, but among 
the remainder of the Brussels sets there is a generic similarity strong enough 
to indicate descent from a common source. Thus both the Colossus of Rhodes 
pieces show the Colossus frontally, with a bow, a sceptre and a slung quiver, 
bestriding the entrance to the port which appears behind; a ship passes be- 
tween the legs. In the foreground are workmen preparing the head, which 
is here incomplete, while two men examine the drawn-out design of it on a 
board. Two large figures, two-thirds the height of the scene, stand at each 
side. The differences between these two scenes are very minor, but the Arles 
Colossus, though similarly conceived, differs in the figure of the complete 
Colossus, which bears a torch in the right hand, in the foreground groups and 
in the incomplete head, which lies more to the left and more in the fore- 
ground of the scene. 

The Chateau d’ Amboise Statue of Zeus, now in Kansas City (Fig. 2) , shows 
the figure with the eagle and thunderbolt within a round, porticoed building 
and at the head of an elaborate flight of steps. To the left is a much smaller 
statue of Hercules and to the right a two-storied building with a balcony. 
The Christie example (No. 4), sold as Solomon's Idolatrous Feast, repeats all 
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these features and has similar groups of runners and wrestlers before the 
statue. The chief difference between the two is the latter’s transposition of 
the foreground groups at left and right of the Chateau d’Amboise piece. 

Variations between the Colosseum scenes are on a similar scale. All show 
the building from the same viewpoint and in a state of half completion. Vari- 
ous games, with horse and footmen, hounds and a boar, are in progress in the 
arena, and spectators occupy some of the seats. Two groups of background 
buildings—a tower to the left, a group of unfinished or ruined arches to the 
right—recur in all.° In the foreground is a row of large figures, culminating 
on the right with a crowned figure on horseback who holds a sceptre and 
turns to face two soldiers. Three examples show, on a base with a relief of the 
wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, an enormous sculptured foot behind the 
soldiers; the Metropolitan Museum and Barcelona pieces have figures hold- 
ing a chained lion and leopard between the central foreground groups; the 
Chateau d’Amboise example has an extra figure on the left and other small 
variations in the design. On the other hand the Arles scene places the Colos- 
seum much further in the background while retaining what is substantially 
the same view of it; its interior is notable for the presence of a colossal standing 
figure of Jupiter, with eagle and thunderbolt. The foreground is differently 
conceived and forms an altogether different scene save for the reappearance 
of the crowned and mounted figure. 

So with the Temple Building also. The Chateau d’ Amboise piece (Fig. 11) 
shows in the foreground a main group of a crowned figure in armor and 
holding a sceptre, in conversation with a bearded man. The latter holds a 
drawing board, bearing the design of a columna coclea, and a pair of com- 
passes; a third figure with a square stands between them. The ground around 
these and the other figures is scattered with bases and other fragments and 
behind them the columna coclea is seen on the ground in the process of being 
carved.® To the rear is the Temple itself, a rectangular three-storied building, 
richly ornamented and with a large porch at the nearer end. The Cleveland 
piece (Fig. 12) differs only in minor details but has been cut almost down 
the center line and omits all the right hand half, including the front of the 
temple; Lord Charnwood’s (Fig. 13) does the same, omitting also the flowers 
and architectural fragments of the foreground. The close relationship of the 
three pieces is none the less clear. The Arles version presents the Temple as a 
round building with a central dome and towers. Its foreground repeats sub- 
stantially the same scene as before: the carving of a columna coclea and other 
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pieces in the presence of spectators. Its arrangement, however, is different, 
and the scene of King and architect is not included. 

Enough has now been said to demonstrate the relationship of the various 
examples of the Flemish Wonders, and to leave little doubt that in each case 
they all derive from one source—the exception to this rule being the Arles set, 
where there is a difference in the choice of scenes as well as in the designs. In 
tracing the source we must note that one of the set, the Colosseum, is not 
normally included among the Wonders of the World at all and that the tradi- 
tional identification of the Temple Building scene is the Temple of Solomon, 
which would be another intrusion into the usual canon. We have therefore to 
seek for engravings or other designs including these two scenes, from which 
the tapestry cartoons come, and, if possible, for an explanation of the make-up 
of the tapestry set as we have it. 

Three sets of engravings of the Wonders of the World were produced 
about this time.’ In 1608 at Rome there were published the Septem Orbis 
Admiranda of Antonio Tempesta. These are described on the title page as 
“ex antiquitatis monumentis collecta,” and the list does not in fact include 
anything without a direct reference in classical literature. It is as follows: 
Colossus of Rhodes, Statue of Zeus, Temple of Diana, Walls of Babylon, 
Mausoleum, Pharos, Pyramids. 

Whether this list, which would be generally accepted now as correct, was 
equally accepted in 1608 we have no way of knowing. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that it agrees with both the list given by Pietro Massia in the Selva 
Rinovata* and with that of the Scots traveler William Lithgow. Lithgow 
was in Alexandria in 1612 and writes: 

Over against Alexandria, is the little isle Pharos, in the which for the 
commodity of Saylers the aforesaid King [Prolemy Philadelphus]} builded a 
watch-tower of white marble; being of so marvellous a height that it was 
accounted one of the Seven Wonders of the World: the other six being the 
Pyramides, the Tombe Mausolea, which Helicarnassus Queene of Caria 
caused build in honour of her husband: the Temple of Ephesus, the Walls of 
Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the Statue of Jupiter Olympicus at Elis 
in Greece, which was made by Phidias, an excellent worke-master in Gold 
and Ivory, being in height 60 Cubites.° 


The Tempesta engravings, however, seem too late in date to have served 
as a model for the larger group of tapestries, and, apart from that, the Colos- 
seum of the tapestries is not among them. The two remaining sets of engrav- 
ings are both of Flemish origin. The first was engraved by the De Passe family 
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from designs by Martin de Vos, and was published in 1614 as ‘““Admiranda et 
Prodigiosa Antiquitatis Opera, quae Septem Orbis Miracula vulgo vocantur. 
Partim ex delineatione M. Vossii pictoris celebermimi (sic), partim Cris. 
Passaei sculptoris eximii operosa industria in lucem edita.”!° It consists of 
the same items as before, in the following numbered order: 1. Olympy Jovis 
Simulachrum 2. Colossus Solis 3. Templum Dianae 4. Babylonis Muri 
5. Mausolaeum 6. Pharos 7. Pyramides Aegyptiae. The second set was en- 
graved by P. Galle in 1572 after designs by Martin Heemskerck. The date 
appears on a doorway in the Walls of Babylon scene. It is entitled “Octo Mundi 
Miracula,” following several medieval models in increasing the number from 
seven to eight.** The list is numbered as follows: 1. Piramides Aegypti 2. Pharos 
3. Olumpii Jovis Simulacrum 4. Colossus Solis 5. Dianae Ephesiae Templum 
6. Mausolaeum 7. Babylonis Muri 8. Amphiteatrum. 

The sets of engravings are the essential intermediary between original 
design and tapestry cartoon; it appears from internal evidence that the Heems- 
kerck is some thirty to forty years earlier than either of the other two and 
the Tempesta a few years earlier than the De Vos. There is no relationship 
in the designs between Tempesta and the others but that between many of the 
Heemskerck and the De Vos scenes is close enough to be explicable only by 
copying. In the Statue of Zeus and Pharos De Vos, or Crispin de Passe, repeats 
both Heemskerck’s designs and the couplets of Latin verse underneath them, 
and in the Colossus of Rhodes, and Walls of Babylon his design, though not 
a direct copy, is in many ways close to Heemskerck and the couplets are again 
the same. In two others, the Mausoleum and Pyramids, the De Vos design 
resembles the Heemskerck, but instead of the Heemskerck couplets it gives 
those also used in the Tempesta set, which the Tempesta title page ascribes to 
Justus Rychius Gandensis (the Heemskerck couplets appear to be anonymous). 
Only in the remaining item, the Temple of Diana, is the De Vos-De Passe 
design unlike either of the others; the couplets are again the same as Tem- 
pesta’s. The eighth item in the Heemskerck set, the Colosseum, is not repeated 
by either of the other two. 

Comparison of the engravings with the tapestries reveals, primarily, the 
enormous enriching of the design which was necessary for its reproduction 
on so greatly enlarged a scale, and that major groups and features of the 
engraving are lost amid the new details of the tapestry. It also reveals that 
whereas the Tempesta engravings bear scarcely any relation to the tapestries, 
the other two sets fall into line with the two Flemish tapestry groups in such 
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a way as to make it plain that the Arles tapestries are from De Vos-De Passe 
and all the remainder from Heemskerck-Galle, an explanation borne out by 
the dates of the tapestries themselves. The obvious objection, that the Trium- 
phal Procession with the Colosseum at Arles is not among the De Passe de- 
signs, must be weighed against the very clear dependence of the other Arles 
pieces on him. Though the borders make it plain that the set is one, the 
Procession differs from all the others in two important features besides the 
very thickly crowded foreground. It is the only one in which the Wonder 
is merely part of a decorative background, having no connection with the 
important foreground scene at all, and the only one in which any figures 
wear what is recognizably a late sixteenth century costume. We may therefore 
reasonably conclude that this design is by another hand, or at least was inserted 
into the set by the cartoonist of the tapestries. Another piece with this scene, 
very close to the Arles example but with different borders, is in the possession 
of French & Company.*? 

An examination of engravings and tapestries together should suffice to 
prove this. In the Statue of Zeus scene all three engravings have as their main 
feature the seated figure within the round building; but where Tempesta’s 
building is on ground level, both Heemskerck’s and De Vos’ (Figs. 5 and 1) 
show the podium and steps of the tapestry (Fig. 2). To the right in both 
versions is the statue of Hercules, and in the left foreground a seated figure 
crowning a youth while naked children with wreaths stand around him. This 
latter scene corresponds closely to both the surviving tapestries, especially the 
Christie example (No. 4); the fact that on the Chateau d’Amboise tapestry 
the position of the figures is reversed would be readily explained by the low- 
warp weaving process. The Tempesta engraving, however, shows on the left 
the balcony building with figures watching the wrestlers, which neither the 
Heemskerck nor De Vos does. 

But though in this case the tapestries appear to include elements individual 
to both the Tempesta and the Heemskerck-De Vos design, the confusion of 
origin thus implied is confined to this one item. The Heemskerck Colossus of 
Rhodes (Fig. 6), like the tapestry, shows the complete Colossus, carrying bow, 
sceptre and torch (omitted in the tapestry) astride the entrance to the port, 
with a ship passing between the legs. The port and town, with a mountainous 
background, are behind, and in the foreground the colossal head, unfinished, 
is again seen on its side in the process of completion. Tempesta shows the 
figure both complete and being completed and, like the tapestry, places a 
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group of spectators in the foreground. His Colossus, however, is a different 
figure and does not stand in the same position; the foreground scene, though 
showing the same subject, is also different. The De Vos scene (Fig. 7), which 
is not identical with Heemskerck’s, shows the Colossus in the slightly different 
position in which it appears on the Arles tapestry (Fig. 8), with the incom- 
plete head—also differently placed—a foot instead of the left hand of the 
Heemskerck version, and the foreground figures on the right as in the tapestry. 

The Heemskerck engraving (Fig. 4) and the tapestry Colosseum (Figs. 9 
and 10) are also closely related and, as has been said, the scene is different from 
both the De Vos and the Tempesta engravings. The Heemskerck scene is 
greatly enriched on the tapestries. His building is placed sufficiently far away 
for the whole oval to be visible—a change from the engraving; the Colossus 
within, the most striking feature of the engraving, is omitted, and gladiatorial 
combats now occupy the whole of the arena; the background is new. But the 
view of the Colosseum, allowing for the inversion due to weaving it in low 
warp, is still Heemskerck’s; the mounted figure and guard of soldiers are 
repeated and the colossal foot again appears in the foreground. Here there 
can be no doubt of the derivation of the design. 

The same may be said of the Temple Building. Where Tempesta shows 
something like a Greek temple surrounded by water, with mounted figures in 
the foreground, Heemskerck (Fig. 3) and both of the tapestries (Figs. 11-13) 
have a long axis type of building with a Renaissance front. The foreground 
of the engraving is once again a simpler version of the tapestry scene. A 
crowned figure, his train held by a boy, confers with an architect holding a 
drawing board; one workman stands beside and one between them, and behind 
this group other workmen prepare for the Temple a large column lying flat 
on the ground; architectural fragments, including a finished Corinthian pillar, 
lie about. Engraving and tapestries alike show buildings behind the Temple, 
and a background of hills. De Vos-De Passe, on the other hand, has the 
domed circular building with towers (Fig. 14) as it appears on the Arles 
tapestry (Fig. 15), and a simple foreground with workmen preparing a 
columna coclea and other pieces, and visited by a turbaned figure with a group 
of followers. The tapestry is richer only in the large group of foreground 
figures which it introduces on the right. 

At least six of the engravings in these three sets are what we should expect 
to find among the Seven Wonders. The Statue of Zeus, Colossus of Rhodes, 
Walls of Babylon, Mausoleum, and Pyramids are assumed to have been in 
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the original list, which Schott assigns to third century B.C. Alexandria,** and 
all five appear regularly in both classical and medieval lists.‘* The Pharos is 
rather less frequent but was probably one of the first additions to the original 
seven’® and is common enough in the later lists to warrant no surprise at its 
appearance here; its mention by Massia and Lithgow has already been noted. 
But a question may be raised about each of the remaining two of Heemskerck’s 
eight scenes. How are we to explain the presence of the Colosseum in the set 
at all; and what is the real identification of the tapestry Tem ple Building scene? 

It may be significant that the Colosseum is the eighth item in the Heemskerck 
set. The design may perhaps have been added as something of an after- 
thought, ** and it stands out from the rest of the set in showing its main sub- 
ject in an incomplete state only. Also, it is true that the Colosseum is the only 
one of the engraved set as we have it that Heemskerck could have seen (ex- 
cepting, of course, the Pyramids), or in which there could be any question of 
personal acquaintance with his subject. But in any case its presence here is 
somewhat surprising. Among classical authors it is mentioned as one of the 
Wonders of the World by Martial only, writing parti pris,’" and with this 
exception neither the Colosseum nor indeed any monument in Rome itself 
appears in the list until the post-classical period. Cassiodorus gives the first 
suggestion of a changed outlook; after citing a list of the Seven Wonders 
which differs from earlier lists only in the substitution of the Palace of Cyrus 
for the Hanging Gardens, he goes on: “Sed quis illa ulterius praecipua putabit, 
cum in una Urbe tot stupenda conspexerit? . .. Nunc autem potest esse veri- 
dicum si universa Roma dicatur esse miraculum.”** The pseudo-Bede De 
Septem mundi miraculis is the first to cite any individual Roman monument 
as one of the Wonders.*® The Capitol, “salvatio civium, major quam civitas,” 
is the first on this list, the other five items being the Pharos, Colossus, Statue of 
Bellerophon, Theatre of Heraclea and Baths of Apollonius. The Capitol re- 
appears frequently in medieval lists but the Colosseum not again until the 
late Middle Ages, in the Greek list of thirty ipya xéAdora xal Oedpara év 7 xdopy 
on the last sheet of a Vatican manuscript of Xenophon.”° It is, however, men- 
tioned by Giacomo Mazochio De Roma prisca et nova varii auctores,”* ina 
list of the Seven Wonders of Rome appended to that of the Seven Wonders 
proper. 

But though the Colosseum was not usually ranked among the Seven Won- 
ders, the Heemskerck engraving itself contains the feature which illustrates 
how it attained this character. As Graf points out, the enormous bulk of the 
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Colosseum, and its withstanding of the ravages of the centuries, came to give it 
a legendary position in the medieval mind,** especially when to legend was 
added the belief, first mentioned in pseudo-Bede** (and immortalized by 
Byron in the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold) that Rome itself would stand 
as long as the Colosseum. But its marvelous character was greatly increased 
by the medieval connection and confusion of the Colosseum with the Colossus 
of Nero and of the Colossus of Nero with the Colossus of Rhodes. The Roman 
monument was taken to be the actual Colossus, transported from Rhodes. Thus 
the Exlogium,?* Magister Gregorius De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae,?* and 
Higden Polychronicon,® all describe it as standing or having stood in insula 
Rhodii or Herodii. There were, besides, many other legends about it.?? 

The process of fusion of Colosseum and Colossus is to be traced in the 
successive versions of the Mirabilia Urbis Romae. The original manuscript, 
which dates from shortly after the middle of the twelfth century, contains 
two entries: “Coliseum amphiteatrum habet in altum pedes submissales 
CVIII,”* a sentence which seems to go back to the Notitia Regio IV entry: 
“Colosseum altum pedes centum duo semis,” and “Ante Coloseum templum 
Solis, ubi fiebant cerimoniae simulacro quod stabat in fastigio Colosei.”?* 
As early as the thirteenth century version of the Mirabilia, the Graphia aureae 
Urbis Romae, the vital change had been made; the former entry had become 
“Colossus amphiteatri habet . . . CVIII’’;*° in the latter there was no change. 
In later centuries the picture is greatly developed. Two late manuscripts** add 
to the original “Ante Coloseum templum solis . . . in fastigio Colosei” the words 
“habens in capite coronam auream gemmis ornatam, cujus caput et manus 
nunc sunt ante Lateranum.” Four others, ranging in date from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century,** enlarge and rewrite the whole passage: 


Coloseum fuit templum Solis mirae magnitudinis et pulchritudinis, diversis 
camerulis adaptatum. Quod totum erat coopertum aureo celo et deaurato, 
ubi tonitrua fulgura et coruscationes fiebant et per subtiles fistulas pluviae 
mittebantur. Erant ibi praeterea signa supercaelestia et planetae Sol et Luna 
quae quadrigis propriis ducebantur. In medio ejus Phebus i.e. deus solis 
manebat, qui pedes tenens in terra cum capite celum tangebat, qui pallam [or 
pilam] tenebat in manu, innuens quod Roma totum mundum regebat. . . . 
Ante vero Coliseum fuit templum, in quo fiebant cerimoniae praedicto 
simulacro. 


The passage is repeated, but with the last sentence separate, and the Wonder 
enlarged rather than diminished, by the Anonymus Magliabecchianus, writing 
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c.1410-15,°* and the gist of it by the Spanish traveler Pero Tafur, who was in 
Rome for Lent of the year 1436.** It represents the full development of the 
legend. The Colossus, depicting the Sun, has moved inside the Colosseum. The 
Colosseum has become the Temple of the Sun, though the older and con- 
tradictory position of the tem plum Solis is repeated in the last sentence. It is 
now roofed over and the roof ornamented with a Sun, Moon and stars which 
Graf suggests may ultimately be derived from the Chosroes Legend.** The 
idea of a roofed building is repeated by the description in the Liber Im perialis*® 
confusing the Colosseum with the Pantheon, and by the representations of the 
Colosseum with a domed roof in several early plans of Rome.** When we add 
that one author, Jean d’Outremeuse, says that it was built by Virgil,** the 
belief in its marvelous character needs no more stressing. We have reached 
the ultimate in the magical. 

By the sixteenth century the confusion of the two Colossi was a thing of the 
past. The Heemskerck engraving shows none the less that the Colossus legend 
was not wholly dead, and an almost identical view of the Colosseum, allowing 
for the low-warp inversion, together with a much smaller and far less imposing 
Colossus than Heemskerck’s, appears on the Arles Triumphal Procession. In 
both these works ali trace of the roof has disappeared and the Colossus with its 
eagle and thunderbolt is clearly meant for Jupiter and not Phoebus. The im- 
portant point, however, is that it does still stand in the center of the Colosseum, 
and Heemskerck makes so much of it that though the engraving is entitled 
Am phitheatrum it might almost seem that his real purpose was to show as a 
Wonder the Colossus rather than the Colosseum itself.** 

The most puzzling feature of the Heemskerck scene (the presence of the 
Colossus) is thus explained. As to the view of the Colosseum, it may be reason- 
able to suppose that it was noted by the artist himself while in Rome. It is not 
to be found among Heemskerck’s Roman sketches, *° but very similar views are 
by no means unknown among sixteenth century illustrations of Rome.** A 
gap, however, remains in the argument, for the source, if any, from which 
Heemskerck collected his facts, either in this or indeed in any of the eight 
scenes in the set, has not been located. It may be that they are original creations 
founded on the two Latin couplets below each scene, but this scarcely seems 
likely—the couplets are more likely to have been added to the engravings — 
and anyhow the verses make no attempt to explain the presence of the Colos- 
seum among the Seven Wonders. Were it not for this, indeed, it would be 
unnecessary to assume a written source at all, and the set would fall into line 
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with other contemporary sets such as The Seven Ages of Man, The Seven 
Cardinal Virtues, The Foundation of Rome, and many others. It is because of 
this addition to what has been seen above to be the accepted canon of the time, 
that the question needs to be raised. 

The remaining question concerns the real subject of the tapestry Temple 
Building scene. The tradition mentioned above, describing it as the building 
of Solomon’s temple, is of unknown date, and it seems advisable briefly to 
consider this possibility. The immediate basis of this tradition is clearly the 
identification of the two main foreground figures as King Solomon and his 
chief architect (or bronze caster) Hiram of Tyre; of the prominent porch with 
the porchway specifically mentioned in the Old Testament; and of the columna 
coclea with one of the two pillars which Hiram set up in that porch.*? But 
besides this, the idea that the Temple of Solomon is to be regarded as one of 
the Wonders of the World is at least as old as the de cursu stellarum of Gregory 
of Tours, ** and though in this connection it is not mentioned again in so many 
words for almost a thousand years, there is no doubt that both the later Middle 
Ages and the following centuries, especially after the vernacular translations 
of the Bible, were deeply interested in the story and the significance of 
Solomon's temple.** The tendency to magnify the temple in idea was greatly 
assisted by the growth during this period of the further belief that the temple 
described in the Vision of Ezechiel is that built by Solomon. This belief was a 
commonplace of the schools as early as the twelfth century,*® but it did not 
reach its summit until the work of the Spanish Jesuit Villalpandus.** 

Villalpandus states explicitly, and as an incontrovertible fact, that the tem- 
ples of Solomon and Ezechiel are one and the same, and the first part of his 
work is an attempt to reconstruct and illustrate the latter in terms of the ground 
plans and elevations of the former; this is of no immediate concern to our 
present enquiry. Having done this to his satisfaction, Villalpandus proceeds 
to a comparison of this reconstructed temple with the accepted Wonders of 
the world. He lists eight of these: the Temple of Diana, Mausoleum, Statue 
of Zeus, Palace of Cyrus, Walls of Babylon, Colossus of Rhodes, Pyramids and 
Pharos, and his opinion of them in general is that 

Verum apud eos solum miraculi nomine digna existimabuntur haec, qui 
Hierosoiymitani templi notitiam vel nullam habuerunt; vel si habuerunt 


aliquam, invidiae stimulis exagitati, vel impietatis Idololatriae tenebris 
obvoluti, nostrum hoc obscurare, illa vero praedicare conati sunt.‘ 


Taking each in turn, he then considers it and concludes that it is to be com- 
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Fig. 9. Brussels, 16th century, Colosseum 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 11. Brussels, 16th century, Temple of Diana 
From the Chateau d' Amboise 


Fig. 12. Brussels, late 16th- 


early 17th century, 
Tem ple of Diana 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


Fig. 13. Brussels, 
17th century, 
Tem ple of Diana 
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pared only with some minor division or feature of the Temple of Solomon. 
We note that he says of the Temple ot Diana: 

Illud nimirum portentum mundi, aedes miraculosa, orbis spectaculum, 
Asiae totius impendium, multorum regum studium; Sed illud cum Salo- 
monico templo collocatum, mus videbitur coram elephante.”"* 

The conclusion of the whole argument is that 

Illa . . . miracula, quae non modo sigillatim sed etiam collectim sumpta 
cum Salomonis aedificiis comparari nulla ratione possunt.“ 

and that 

Cetera orbis aedificia coram templo nostro, velut faculae quaedam splen- 
didissimo solis splendore oppositae splendere minime videantur.” 

A passage in much the same strain, though in less hyperbolic language, is 
in the de Mirandis Antiquorum O peribus of Servilius.°* This work is sig- 
nificant in its combination of Old Testament with Greek and Roman history. 
Four Wonders of the World are mentioned: the Pyramids, Labyrinth of Crete, 
Mausoleum, and Egyptian Thebes. There is a brief section on the wealth 
amassed by David for the building of the Temple, followed by one on Solomon, 
his wealth, his throne, and the Temple itself, which is summed up thus: 

Quid autem inani opere in divitiarum numero circumscribendo moles- 
tamur, cum templi aedificati splendor (quem omnia admiratura sunt 
saecula) inexhaustae hujus opulentiae certissime praebeant argumenta. . . .”* 

The idea that the Temple of Solomon was worthy of a place among the 
Wonders of the World was, thus, at least in existence at the time when the 
tapestries we are considering were being woven, and it does not seem that we 
can rule out entirely the possibility that this scene may have been interpreted 
as the building of Solomon’s temple very early in its history. But whether it 
was intended to represent that temple at the time when it was woven is another 
question. The history of Solomon was indeed one of the most popular Old 
Testament subjects for tapestry,°* and at least three Temple Building scenes 
still exist: one in the sixteenth century Brussels set of the History of Solomon 
in Vienna;**:one in another Brussels set by Jacob van Zeunen, c.1660;°° and 
the third in the possession of Lord Newton, an eighteenth century English 
tapestry, with a companion piece showing David.°* None of these, however, 
bears any iconographical resemblance to the scene in question. 

The Heemskerck engraving is clearly entitled Dianae Ephesiae Templum, 
and without very clear evidence to the contrary we must conclude that the 
tapestry derived from it represents the same subject. The tapestry scene is 
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greatly enriched, notably in the columna coclea, and alters the position of 
many of the figures; but these changes and enrichments of the engraved design 
are no greater or more radical than those of the other scenes in the set. The 
decisive point concerns the detail of the front of the temple. Though the posi- 
tions are transposed, both the engraving and the tapestries show a relief or 
statue of Zeus bearing a thunderbolrt, and a relief of Diana herself with a bow, 
and riding on a stag; and both a statue and the relief of Diana appear on the 
De Vos engraving and the Arles tapestry. This would seem to put the Solomon 
identification out of court. This identification anyway rests on a tradition of 
quite uncertain date, and so far as the weavers of the tapestries are concerned, 
we must dismiss it as arbitrary and without foundation. 





* See H. Schott, “De Septem Orbis Miraculis Quaestiones,” Beigabe zum Jabresbericht der Konigl. Studienan- 
stalt Anspuch, 1891, passim. 

* Gobel, Die Wandteppiche, Die Romanischen Lander, I, 334. 

* Ibid., Die Niederlande, 1, 602. 

* In view, however, of the fact that no surviving set contains more than five pieces, of the frequent repetition 
of four particular scenes, and of the confirmatory fact that the set sold by Francis Swerts as the “Seven Won- 
ders” consisted of only six pieces, it must remain in some measure uncertain how complete any of the tapestry 
sets ever was. 

* Except the Chateau d'Amboise piece, which is differently planned on the right and omits the arches. 

* In relating this detail to the present, it may be noted that Magister Gregorius, who visited Rome probably in 
the early thirteenth century, repeats the tradition that there were then columnae cocleae in the City. See 
Rushforth, “Magister Gregorius de Miribilibus Urbis Romae,” ].R.S., IX (1919), 41. 

"The change in outlook during the seventeenth century is aptly illustrated by a comparison of any one of 
~~ three with the Seven Wonders as portrayed by Fischer von Erlach’s Entwurf einer bistorischen Archi- 
tektur, 1721. 

* In the Venice edition of 1626, Part 3, c. xxx, p. 295 f. 

* William Lithgow, The Rare Adventures . . ., 1906 ed., p. 286. 

** D. Franken, L’Oeuvre gravée des van de Passe, nos. 322-28. 

* See Schott, op cit., Tabula Ordinum, nos. 1X, XII-XIII. 

** | am most grateful to Mr. Mitchell Samuels for sending me a photograph of this tapestry, and for other help. 
** Schott, op. cit., 10 f. 

** This is not the place for a dissertation on the later history of the Seven Wonders. For this see the Tabula 
Ordinum in Schott, op. cit.; Omont, Bibliothéque de l'Ecole de Chartes, XLIII, 1882, 40 f., 431; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. VIII, 198; 8th ser., V, 50; Graf, Roma nella memoria .. ., I, iii £. That history, however, is 
an astonishing example of the persistence of a purely literary tradition. The term “Hanging Gardens” is itself 
a misnomer; the Temple of Diana was burned in 356 B.C.; the Colossus of Rhodes collapsed, after —s 
for less than sixty years, in 224. Of the monuments with a longer physical life, the Zeus is last definitely 

of as standing in the first century A.D., and the Pharos in the ninth; the Mausoleum survived in some form 
(the Knights of St. John occupied the site in 1402) until 1522, when it was destroyed by Suleiman I; only 
the Pyramids survive. Medieval travelers, however, refer to many of the Wonders as though they still stood, or 
as matters of living interest. On the Colossus, see Magister Gregorius and others, infra, also the Monk 
Saewulf, early in the twelfth century: “Rhodes, which is said to have possessed one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World, the idol called Colossus, which was 120 feet high, and was destroyed by the Persians . . . when 
they were on their way to Spain.” On the Pyramids, Benjamin of Tudela in 1168: “The pyramids, which are 
seen here [sc. Mizraim]} are constructed by magic, and in no other country or other place is any thing equal 


to them.” 
** Schott, op. cit., 8, 29. According to Schott it was introduced at first instead of, and not in addition to, the 


ramids. 
** Tt is worth mentioning that Guilj. Blaeuw, who copied the designs of the Heemskerck Wonders for the 
medallions in the lower border of his map of the worid, Amsterdam, circa 1600, omitted the Colosseum 
altogether. 
** Spectaculum Epigramma, X1, 7-8. “Omnis Caesareo cedat labor amphitheatro/Unum prae cunctis fama 
loquatur opus.” See Schott, op. cit., 26-7. The idea is borne out by Ammianus Marcellinus, XVI, 10,13: 
“amphiteatri molam solidatam lapidis Tiburtini compage, ad cujus summitatem aegre visio humana conscendit.” 
** Var. VII, c. 15. 
** Bede, Opera Omnia, ed. Giles, IV (1843), 10 f.; see also Rushforth, J.R.S., IX, (1919), 14 f.; Schott, 
Appendix Il. 


*° Cod. Vat. 989: Schott, Appendix I. 
*2 Dated 1523. The passage is cited by Graf, op. cit., I, 112-3, the other Roman Wonders being the Claudian 


Aqueduct, the Baths of Diocletian, the Forum of Nerva, the Capitoline Palace, the Pantheon, and the present 
Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

*2 E.g. Magister Gregorius “Colosseum autem palacium Titi et Vespasiani transeo. Quis autem artificiosam 
compositionem eius et magnitudimen sermone exequi potest?” Rushworth, op. cit., 45 sec. 31. This change of 
outlook evidently took place despite, if not because of, the constant use of the Colosseum as a quarry, notably 
by Pope Nicholas V, to which witness is borne in the de Varietate Fortunae of Poggio Bracciolini: “Ingens 
Pulcherrimumque omnium fuisse dicunt, quod est media fere Urbe ex lapide Tiburtini, opus divi Vespasiani, 
Coliseum vulgo appelatum, atque ob stultitiam Romanorum majori ex parte ad calcem deletum.” 

** Cited in Graf, ibd. 119 a. 31. 

** Tbid., 1, 121. 

* Rushforth, op. cit., 23, sec. 6. 


** Rolls Series ed., 1, 234. ; ; ; 
** Graf, op. cit., 1, 125 f.: also “Colossus homo monstruosus fuit, quem occisum Tyberis fluvius cooperire non 


potuit; ipsumque mare per multa spatia rubro sanguine infecit, ut Adelinus dicit; cujus etiam templum et statua 
Romae facta est, quae ejus nomine Colossus dicitur,” from the Liber de Natura Rerum of Thomas of 
Cantimpré, cited in Liebrecht's edition of Gervase Tilbury, Osia Imperialia, 1856, p. 86 note. 

** Urlichs, Cod. Topogr. Urbis Romae, 98, sec. 14. This version is repeated in Gervase of Tilbury, ed. Liebrecht, 


P; 10 
* Urlichs, 110, sec. 28. 
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*° Ibid., 118, sec. 13. 
*? Cod. Vat. 2035 (sixteenth century) and Cod. Urb. 394; Urlichs, 136. 
** Cod. Reg. 1446, Cod. Ottobon. 2072 (both passages fourteenth century), Cod. Vat. 4265 (dated 1375) and 
2035. Urlichs, 146. 
** See Urlichs, 160, 167. 
** Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures, tr. & ed. M. Letts, 1926, p. 40. 
** Op. cit., 1, 129, n. 51. 
** Cited ibid., 1, 126 f. 
** De Rossi, Piante iconografiche . . . di Roma, pp. 81 f., 139 f. and pl. I, from Cod. Vat. 1960 i. half of the 
fourteenth century); 87 f., 142 and pl. Il, 2, Paris Bib. " Nat. Fond Ital. 81, a manuscript of the “Dittamondo” 
of Fazio degli Uberti, whose description of the building with a domed roof is cited by Graf, I, 125. 
** “Chis temple fist Virgile de grant bealteit et de mult grandeche, et diverses cavernes convenables . . . As 
cited by Graf, I, 125. 
** The four Colosseum tapestries redress the balance by omitting the Colossus altogether. It seems that the 
cartoonist, who may have seen the Colosseum—the only subject out of the set he is at all likely to have known— 
is deliberately correcting the inaccurate fancy of the engraver. 
* See Hiilsen-Egger, Die Rim. Skizzenbucher von M.v.Heemskerck; the nearest approach to the view in question 
is in voi. II, pl. 59. 

8. Hermanin, Die Stadt Rom in XVI Jahbdt., pl. XXI (Hieronymus Cock); Ashby, Topographical Study 
in Rome in 1581, pl. XXIV (Dupérac), Fig. 62 (Lafreri) and pp. 114-5. 
*? I Kings vii. 15 t II Chron. iii. 15 f. 
** Ed. Haase, 1853, 9. 
** Much of the later literature is referred to by Swift Johnson in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, XIil, 1899, 135 f.; 
see also ibid., 150 f. 
** See e.g. Peter Comestor, Historia Scholastica, sec. “De Porticu”; Richard of Saint-Victor, In visionem 
Ezechielis, P. L. 196, col. 527 f. 
** Hieron, Pradi et Ioan. Bapt. Villalpandi e Soc. Jesu, In Ezechielem Explanationes, vols. 1 and 2, 1596; 
vol. 3, 1604. 
*" Tbid., II, part 2, 554. 
** Ibid., 557. 
** Ibid., 359. 
** Ibid., 566. 
** Libeck, 1600: reprinted in Sallengre, Thesaurus, 1, 1746. 
** L3b., Il, ¢.24. 
** See Gobel, I, citing seven examples from the Netherlands alone; Thomson, Tapestry Weaving in England, 
passim 
** Set LX XVII of the Vienna Gobelinssammlung, No. 3. 


** Gobel, I, - 334. A small Temple Building scene is on one of a set of Antwerp cushion covers of ¢.1600, 


ibid., pl. 44 
- Marillier, * en plish Tapestries of the XVIIIth Century, 38. 
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SHORTER NOTES: 


JOHN VANDERLYN AND THE MASSACRE 
OF JANE McCREA By KATHLEEN H. PRITCHARD 


Indians while awaiting the arrival of her fiancé advancing with the 
British army.’ Although there had been almost daily incidents of this 
nature, the romantic tragedy became a stressed point in the Revolutionary 
press. Indignation was aroused against the British and the furor largely con- 
tributed to the British defeat at Saratoga, because not only did the Indians 
desert when forbidden by Burgoyne to further scalp or plunder, but also 
many hitherto lukewarm Americans were aroused to fight. The ferment did 
not die down. Popular Revolutionary ballads and more erudite poems relating 
to the incident (like those of the Rev. Wheeler Case or Philip Freneau) were 
followed by Joel Barlow’s Columbiad,? a “species of epopea” in which a 
much altered version was presented in Book VI. John Trumbull planned to 
include it in his series of paintings of the American Revolution.* The first 
known completed painting was John Vanderlyn’s Massacre of Jane McCrea 
(Fig. 1), now in the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, painted in Paris 
in 1804 and hung in the Salon of the same year. 
The following correspondence, published here by arrangement with the 
Library of Harvard University, shows how the painting came to be executed. 


Paris, Novemr 24th 1804 


I: JULY, 1777, Jane McCrea was scalped by a party of Burgoyne’s 


Dr Sir 

I received your letter dated at Vilette and was sorry to learn that you had 
left this. According to your request I have sent the Picture of the Mohawks 
(after having been sometime at the exhibition) along with others for the 
Academy to New York & have requested it to be hung up in the Exhibition 
Room untill further orders. 

As my circumstances are still in a narrow state, you will excuse my asking 
you for the remainder of what is due on the Picture, as the sum is of more 
consequence to me just now, than it may ever be hereafter, & doubtless it is 
equally convenient for you <2 discharge with any future period, I must there- 





fore beg you to favor me with the same, by as early a remittance.as possible. 

The price I have put on the picture is 1000 livres which is not valuing it equal 

to what has been estimated at, nor according to the time it took me, how- 

ever I consider the instruction I derived from it a sufficient compensation for 

the pains I took, my object being to make the best picture I could & not gain. 
I had a gilt frame made for it which I think you consented to, it cost 72 

livres, this together with the Picture amts to 1072 livres from which subtract 

cash advanced 16 Louis or —384 

leave price 688 

I will rather sacrifice what the frame cost me & receive the remainder whilst 

here within a Month or two, than the full amount a year or more back, with 

asking the favour of an Answer as early as possible 

P.S. I hope Mrs. Barlows I remain— 

health has improved by the Sir 

journey— Your Most Obt humb. 

Servt.— 
Joel Barlow, Esqt (London) JNO VANDERLYN 


A notation in Barlow’s handwriting on the back of the second document reads: 
“Copy to Vanderlyn 20 Dec 1804” 
Dear Sir 
I have recd your letter of the 24 Novt & am sorry to find that we have 
misunderstood each other as to the price of the Picture of the Mohawks. The 
Columbiad being an American production Mr. Fulton was always desirous 


that the decorations & every thing relative to it should be as far as possible 
American also, & he wished that you should paint the pictures to be engraved. 
He hoped the rapidity with which you would do them would render it pro- 
ductive of some profit, as well as fame, to you. But he first consulted my ability 
to bear the expence, & informed me that you had agreed to paint as many as 
you could do before your departure for Italy, at 20 Louis each. I never had 
an idea of a greater sum than this, or I should have relinquished the design 
of having either paintings or engravings for my work. For the ten Pictures 
which I proposed for the ten Books would at ( ) cost 200 Louis, & the 
engravings would be about 250. So that the two objects would amount to 450 
Louis, a sum that in truth I could ill afford. You will readily conceive that 
much calculations passed thro my mind before I ordered the work. And I 
assure you that my limits never exceeded 20 Louis. 

I do not pretend to say that the picture in question is not worth more than 
20. I hope for your honor it is worth 100 & am sorry that my moderate fortune 
will not permit me to give whatever may be its value. But as it seems that we 
did not both understand the matter alike I wish the mistake to be rectified & 
will give you an opportunity to do it. I send you an order for seven louis, 
which in addition to the 16 already advanced, will make the 20 & three more 
which you mention as the price of the frame. And I leave you at liberty to order 
the picture to be sold for your account, in that case you will return me the 23 





louis I have paid. I should farther observe that finding your time would not 
enable you to go on & finish the work, I have since my arrival here, employed 
Mr Smirke, who has engaged to paint the 10 subjects at 20 guineas each. 
he has finished 4 of them in a very superior style. I have consulted Mr West 
on the execution, & he considered them among the first works of the art. 
I wish you, my dear Sir, as I do every man of genius, a course of success 
& prosperity equal to your merit, which I really think is very great, & am 
your sincere friend & Servant. 
JOEL BARLOW 
Charles Burr Todd in his Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, L.L.D.* amplifies 
the information given in the letters. By 1802 Barlow's dear friend, Robert 
Fulton, was doing drawings of the Columbiad subjects, directed by the author 
who, for instance, described a Copley painting that he might imitate. Fulton 
was also charged with finding an artist for the required paintings. That he 
would supply his drawings to the artist is not mentioned. Although this seems 
possible, if one makes a hasty comparison between Vanderlyn’s painting and 
Smirke’s Murder of Lucinda (Fig. 2) in the Columbiad, it is belied by the 
immediacy of Vanderlyn’s conception. 
In his arrangement of the subject, Vanderlyn follows the Columbiad, Here 
the incident, identified with Jane McCrea in a note, takes place at Saratoga 
where Lucinda (Jane) meets two Mohawks in the forest. She 


. .. funs to grasp their knees and crouches there. 
Her hair, half lost along the shrubs she past, 
Rolls in loose tangles round her lovely waist; 
Her kerchief torn betrays the globes of snow 
That heave responsive to her weight of woe. 


With calculating pause and demon grin, 

They seize her hands and thro her face divine 
Drive the descending axe; the shriek she sent 
Attain’d her lover's ear; he thither bent 

With all the speed his wearied limbs could yield, 
Whirl’d his keen blade. . . .* 

Despite the dramatic subject, Vanderlyn’s work is in the classic style. The 
figures are arranged in relief form in front of the dark mass of the tree, bal- 
anced by a small object in the background. It has been pointed out that 
Vanderlyn’s actors are anatomically disposed according to the formula made 
popular by David,*® but we are further reminded that he was an ardent wor- 
shiper at the Louvre where Napoleon’s Galerie des Antiques displayed spoils 
from the Capitoline Museum and the Vatican. Jane’s pose is reminiscent of 
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the two marble figures of the Kneeling Venus, at that time Nos. 54 and 98 in 
Legrand’s catalogue.’ The Indians may have been inspired as much by the 
fauns, Nos. 52 and 53, as by David’s Oath of the Horatii. Furthermore, from 
their representation in the Louvre catalogues of painting and from con- 
temporary accounts such as those cited by Benoit* we know that Guido Reni, 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Ludovico Carracci, Correggio, Salvator Rosa, Mola, Titian, 
Le Brun, Poussin and Le Sueur were the favorites of the times. The effect of 
these on Vanderlyn is reflected in his color as well as his composition. (The 
year before he had lived in Rome in quarters once occupied by Salvator Rosa.) 
The realistic interpretation and painstaking workmanship show the Ameri- 
can’s own touch. 

With the exception of Trumbull’s sketches, I believe all the known pictorial 
versions of the massacre executed prior to 1850, as well as a wood cut advertise- 
ment of 1853, are connected with Vanderlyn’s conception. The relationship 
between Smirke’s and Vanderlyn’s works is interesting. The former could 
be an adaptation of Vanderlyn’s, although it is an even more literal illus- 
tration of the poem (compare the “blade” flourished by the small figure in 
the background with the bayonet rifle carried by Vanderlyn’s soldier—the 
more correct Revolutionary weapon). Besides using a picture plan similar 
to Vanderlyn’s, Smirke also places the girl on her knees between the two 
Indians, one of whom still clutches a tomahawk while the other still holds a 
dagger and seizes the girl’s hair. Even Jane’s outstretched hand seems trans- 
posed. On the other hand, the tree has been shifted somewhat to the side. 
And while the leg markings on Smirke’s Indians occur in the same place as 
the stockings and garters of Vanderlyn’s, one must not forget that the British 
artist was familiar with Benjamin West's Death of W olfe and Penn’s Treat) 
with the Indians where the same device appears. 

While so similar in iconography, the painting and engraving differ greatly 
in interpretation. Smirke’s work is a good example of the picturesque. His 
forest is sentimentally, rather than ideally, realistic; the gestures are wild; the 
action is not energetic but histrionic or even maudlin; the actors no longer form 
a frieze. Where Vanderlyn’s picture is knowledgeable and convincing, Smirke’s 
is unsophisticated and unsteady. While it does not seem that Vanderlyn re- 
ceived his composition from Fulton, especially since his picture is so full of 
the European tradition, Smirke’s representation seems closer to the American 
than a verbal description alone would warrant. The connection is not ascer- 
tainable unless the English artist saw the other painting at the Salon. 
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Smirke’s version of Vanderlyn’s composition received wide dissemination 
in America where the Columbiad was popular. Fielding lists American engrav- 
ings of “The Death of Miss McCrea” after Smirke by W. B. Annin of Boston 
and Albany, James Smither, and Bennett, an English-born member of the 
National Academy.*® John Warner Barber, who wrote and illustrated his 
own books, also made a wooden version of the engraving with the addition 
of a more native landscape background and a few more Indians (Fig. 3).”° 
Such representations called forth comments that “the artist has essayed to mould 
her supplicating form and features, as she knelt beneath the uplifted tomahawk 
of the savage’’** and “the familiar picture of two savages holding an un- 
attractive-looking female, who does not appear at all disturbed at the sight 
of the tomahawk about to descend upon her head.” ** An unpublished Canadian 
account of the tragedy says that in Canada figures representing the event were 
shown at a fair in the 1830’s—Jane on her knees, an Indian holding her by 
the hair with a dagger embedded in her chest while blood trickled down her 
white dress and two other Indians looked on.'* We may suppose that this 
form of popular art is as far as it would be possible to recast Vanderlyn and 
still perhaps owe something to him as an iconographer. 

Vanderlyn’s influence gradually disappeared. Conceptions such as that in 
Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution of 1851-52 have no connection with 
him. But when in 1853 George Harvey of Fort Edward cut down the tree 
which for many years had been revered as the scene of the massacre, and 
made it into souvenirs, he had T. S. Horton engrave a small representation 
of the murder for his advertisement (Fig. 4). It is almost certainly derived 
directly from Vanderlyn, for the main group is the same reversed for printing 
and set against a natural background. The artist could have seen the picture, 
for it was sold at auction from the effects of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts in 1841 and was bought by subscribers from Hartford.** Two years after 
Horton’s engraving was made, it was one of a group of paintings acquired 
for the Wadsworth Atheneum. Since 1855 Vanderlyn has inspired no popu- 
lar imitative efforts but the painting remains as a not unworthy historic example 
of American realism invading the grand style. 


* Jane McCrea and David Jones had lived near each other in New Jersey and later in Fort Edward, New York. 
The Jones were Loyalists, the McCreas American sympathizers, but when the latter fled to Albany, Jane 
remained behind to join David who was a lieutenant with Burgoyne’s army which had iust taken Ticonderoga. 
He was only a short distance away at the time of the tragedy and it was presumed the Indians were conducting 
her to him or intercepted her on the way to her wedding. 

® Joel Barlow, Columbiad, Philadelphia, 1807. 

* Theodore Sizer, “A tentative ‘short-title’ check list of the works of Col. John Trumbull,” The Art Bulletin, 


XXX, 217. 
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* Charles Burr Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, L.L.D. New York and London, 1886. 
* Certain specific iconographic attributes had appeared in the different versions of the story—the girl in her 
wedding dress, at least two Indians and the tree beneath which the massacre occurred. A fiery editorial in 
Boston's Independent Chronicle of August 14, 1777, introduced the picture of Jane on her knees among the 
savages. The ballads crystallized the tale. 
* Alan Burroughs, Limners and Likenesses, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, p. 110. 
* Auguste Legrand, Galeries des statues antiques, ou esquisses des statues, bustes et bas-reliefs, fruit des con- 
uétes del’ Armee a’ Italie, Paris, 1803. 
Francois Benoit, L’art francais sous le Révolution et I’ Empire, Paris, 1897. 
* Mantle Fielding, American Engravers on Copper and Steel, Philadelphia, 1917. 
*® John Warner Barber, Incidents in American History, New York, 1847. 
*2 David Wilson, The Life of Jane McCrea, New York, you y 13. 
13 James Phinney Baxter, The British Invasion from the North with the Journal of Lieutenant William Digby, 
Albany, 1887, p. 237. 
** Andrew Jones, “Reminiscences, or a Biography of the Jones Family,” Prescott, Ontario, 1904 (typescript). 
** Vanderlyn’'s letter says that he sent the painting to the Academy in 1804. In 1816 it was listed as No. 13 
in the catalogue of the first exhibition of the American Academy of Fine Arts and the next year was in the 
Academy's charter. John Neal saw it at the 13th exhibition of the Academy in 1827. He remarked that “‘it 
was about half as good a thing as he ought to have made of it, with a tenth of his power.” (H. E. Dickson, ed., 
Observations on American Art. Selections from the writings of John Neal, State College, Pa., 1943, p. 45.) 


“THE PEACE OF GHENT” 


By RosBert C. SMITH 


ADAME JULIA PLANTOU, a French painter who worked in 
Philadelphia in the early nineteenth century, is remembered as the 


author of an allegory of the Peace of Ghent. Scharf and Westcott 
relate that Madame Plantou exhibited the painting, ‘‘a fine allegorical com- 
position in oil, eleven feet long and seven feet high,” in her Philadelphia 
home in 1818.' They add that she had studied in Paris with an artist named 
Renaud, by whom they may have meant the neo-classic painter Jean-Baptiste 
Regnault (1754-1829). The Philadelphia historians conclude their account 
of Madame Plantou by mentioning her Christ disputing with the Doctors of 
1822 and a portrait she exhibited in 1825 of Henry Conwell (1745-1842), the 
second Roman Catholic bishop of Philadelphia. In the latter year her name 
appears as a participating artist in the catalogue of the fourteenth annual ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. She is also said to 
have painted a likeness of Stephen Decatur.? 

Beyond these facts little more is known of Madame Plantou’s life. She is 
listed as a portrait painter in the Philadelphia directories from 1817 to 1837, 
while living first at 151 South Third Street and then at 110 South Fourth. The 
record of her burial at Old Saint Mary’s cemetery shows that she was born 
in 1778 and died in 1853 but does not mention the place of her birth. Her will, 
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‘ig. 1, PIERRE JULIEN, Bust of a Fig. 2. PIERRE JULIEN, Amalthea 
Girl (Terracotta) ( Marble ) 
Formerly W. R. Hearst Coll Paris, Louvre 


g. 5. PIERRE JULIEN, 


Amalthea (Terracotta) 
San Marino, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Galler) 





dated October 13, 1852, reveals that she painted family miniatures* and that 
she was first married to Nicholas Barrebino, an Italian, to whom she bore two 
sons, Edward and Constantine. Her second husband, Dr. Anthony Plantou 
(1774-1837), was a prominent Philadelphia dentist, whose work however 
displeased Charles Willson Peale.* By her second marriage Julia Plantou 
had two children, Octavia and Gustavus, Until his death in 1855 the latter 
followed his father’s profession. 

It was to this son that the artist bequeathed her “large Painting of the 
Treaty of Ghent worth Two thousand dollars.” He in turn left it to the family 
of John Sartain, the well-known Philadelphia engraver and publisher, by whom 
it was long exhibited at the School of Design for Women. Recent inquiry 
indicates that the painting, having suffered great deterioration, has been 
destroyed. 

An engraving in the print collection of the Library of Congress preserves 
the composition of the lost allegory. Entitled Peace of Ghent, 1814, and 
Triumph of America, it is inscribed “Mme. Plantou Citizen of the united states 
pinxit.” Since the engraver was Alexis Chataigner of Paris, the original paint- 
ing must have been executed at least a year or two before his death in 1817. 
Undated, the engraving measures 714 by 1414 inches and was published by 
P. Price Jr. of Philadelphia. 

The crowded composition of the allegory with its reminiscences not only 
of the school of David but also of the older masters, Vouet, Poussin and 
LeBrun, suggests that Julia Plantou was thoroughly familiar with French paint- 
ings at the Louvre. A legend at the bottom of the engraving clarifies the mean- 
ing of the scene. At the right America, whose plumed headdress and short 
gown appear to be a classicized version of Indian costume, stands in a chariot 
which is passing between a triumphal arch and the temple of Peace. At the 
left Britannia, kneeling before Hercules and Mercury, is about to accept from 
Minerva a shield on which appear the names of the American signers of the 
Treaty of Ghent. Behind them a Victory, standing on a pedestal which is 
marked with the battles of the War of 1812, records upon an obelisk the names 
of our heroes in the conflict. In the background, beyond the trophies and the 
crowds, are seen the ruins of Thornton’s Capitol in Washington. 

Receritly a variant of this print was acquired by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. It is a large mezzotint, 1814 by 2914 inches, signed by Louis- 
Philibert Debucourt (1755-1832) of Paris. Although it also is undated, it 
is probably later than the engraving, for it shows, among other modifications, 
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correction of the errors in the Ionic order of the temple of Peace made in the 
Chataignier print. In the mezzotint the positions of the Capitol building and 
the fallen British flag have both been shifted, the form of the vase in the right 
foreground has been altered, and the inscription of the tablet held by Mercury 
as well as the style of lettering on the Victory’s pedestal have been changed. 

Madame Plantou’s lost painting of the Peace of Ghent as recorded in the 
two prints now in Washington and Philadelphia seems to have been one of 
the most elaborate neo-classic arrangements ever undertaken in this country. 
Thoroughly French in its spirit as well as in its details, the Peace of Ghent 
raises the interesting question of what may have been the influence of this 
little-known Frenchwoman who worked for at least two decades in Phila- 
delphia at a time when, with the return from Paris of Washington Allston, 
Rembrandt Peale and John Vanderlyn, a new interest in French painting was 
developing in the United States. 


* J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1884, II, 1053. 

* According to Mrs. Joseph Carson of Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

* These may be the miniatures which together with some watercolors of flowers by Julia Plantou are now in 
the possession of her descendant Mr. Gustavus Plantou Middleton of Chestnut Hill, Penna. Madame Plantou's 
will is on file at the City Hall of Philadelphia (Register of Wills, 1852, no. 154). 

* Charles C. Sellers relates that Dr. Plantou made a set of false teeth for the famous painter and naturalist 
which so dissatisfied him that he mastered the art of denture making and in 1826, a year before his death, 
advertised “porcelain teeth” of his own fabrication (Charles Willson Peale, Philadelphia, 1947, Il, 397-398). 


A SCULPTURE BY PIERRE JULIEN 
IN- THE UNITED STATES By MICHEL BENISOVICH 


RITING of Julien in 1805, J. le Breton, his first biographer, 

describes him as a renovator of art. His last biographer, the Rev- 

erend André Pascal,’ finds this estimation a bit exaggerated. “He 
did good, sound sculpture,” he writes, “but he cannot be considered the leader 
of a school.” Both men were right: Julien was above all a forerunner, born 
in 1731, too soon for his time. 

Collaborating with William Coustou II on the Monument to the Dauphin 
at the Cathedral of Sens, he shows signs of advanced style in the figure of 
Hymen of which he is the author. He presented himself to the Royal Academy 
with the Ganymede Pouring Nectar for Jupiter (Louvre) and was refused. 
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It was cne of very few such humiliations in the history of the Academy. But 
the academicians’ misunderstanding is not surprising. This work was an iso- 
lated example in the contemporary sculpture of 1776, a work marked by pure 
Hellenism with no emphasis on rhetoric. They had to wait until 1805 to find 
a similar spirit in Thorwaldsen’s Ganymede. Julien was a true precursor, par- 
ticularly when he created the Girl with a Goat (Louvre) which precedes a 
current of bucolic sculpture opening the way into the elegant naturalism of 
the Empire style. 

This Amalthea was part of the decoration done between 1785 and 1786 
for Marie-Antoinette’s dairy at Rambouillet. It consisted of bas-reliefs and 
medallions, which were later taken to Malmaison, lost after Josephine’s death 
and found again by this author in England, one hundred and twenty-five years 
later, just before the outbreak of the last war.? 

We have had the opportunity to examine one work by Julien in the United 
States which had been thought lost by his biographer, A. Pascal. Among the 
sculpture in the former Hearst collection was found a Bust of a Girl (Fig. 1) 
which seems more an expressive type than a portrait. It forms a part of Julien’s 
consignment to the Salon of 1779 in Paris where the bust is listed with the 
Dying Gladiator, his reception piece to the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. The latter is now in the Louvre. 

Here is the description of the bust as listed in the catalogue of the Salon 
of 1779: “231. Head of a woman. This woman wears a veil and a crown of 
flowers similar to those worn by the maidens receiving dowries from the Pope 
and the Sacred College at the Church of the Minerva in Rome.” In his mono- 
graph Reverend André Pascal asks: ““What has become of this work?” Further 
on he declares it lost. “The head of a woman is not listed in the inventory which 
followed Julien’s death. He must have sold it to a collector while still liv- 
ing.” We do not even know whether the bust was made of marble or terra- 
cotta. 

The Head of a Girl (Salon of 1779) won favor among the critics. A 
Parisian critic, whom we know only as Continuateur de Bachaumont, writes 
of the work: “When he wishes, this artist can achieve the velvety softness 
found in his head of a woman wearing a veil and crown of flowers. She is 
charmingly sweet. The flowers are cleverly done and the veil is almost as 
transparent as gauze.” 

We know that Julien was in Rome from 1768 to 1773. There he may have 
observed the ceremony of the presentation of dowries to girls by the brother- 
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hood of the Sacred Rosary on the first Sunday of October at the Church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva. In Roma Antiqua e Moderna \ Nella Stamperia 
G. Fei, 1660) the following passage describes this ceremony: 


Sono in questa Chiesa formate cinque Confraternita, La prima é del San- 
tissimo Rosario. La principale festa si fa la prima Domenica d’Ottobre insti- 
tuita da Gregorio XIII in memoria della vittoria navale ottenuta l’anno 
1571 dalli Christiani contra i Turchi e in questo giorno si da la dote a molte 
povere zittelle.* 

There is a precious document concerning the works exhibited at the Salon 
of 1779. It is an album of sketches by Gabriel de Saint Aubin.* This album, 
which we were able to examine recently in the Print Room of the Stockholm 
Museum, records in sketches several of the busts shown at the Salon of 1779. 
The head of a young maiden by Julien is not among them, however. As for 
the influences on Julien’s Head of a Young Girl, we might cite G. L. Bernini's 
Anima Beata in the Spagna Palace. 

In addition to this work by Julien in the United States, there is in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, decorating the Loggia, beside two sculp- 
tures signed by Coyzevox and Fremin, an Amalthea (Fig. 3) in terracotta 
which we have not seen but which may be compared to that preserved in the 
Museum of Angers. 


* Pierre Julien Sculpteur. Sa vie et son euvre, Paris, 1904. 

* See Burlington Magazine, August, 1941; Michel Benisovich, Julien 4 Rambouillet. 
* See also P. Totti, Ritratto di Roma moderna, Rome, 1638. 

* See article by Beiyer in the Annual of the Royal Museum of Stockholm, 1928. 
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Volume XII, page 205, line 22: For Italico 
Bruno read Italico Brass 
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A PORTRAIT OF HENDRIK SWALMIUS 
BY FRANS HALS 


> 

From an article by E. P. Richardso he Bulletin (Volume X XIX 
cat edinene . ~hecthe ofton es f re chy, HUDSON’S 
During the war we had for safe keeping, among the European FI N } A RTS G A LLER | ES 


loans to the New York World's Fair of 1939, one of the most 
genial and delightful of Frans Hals’ works, a portrait of 
Hendrik Swalmius, Rector of Haarlem. A masterpiece of pene- You will find at all times, throughout the 
trating characterization and mellow humanity, this picture 
seemed to me at the time, and still seems, one of the most 
remarkable of Hals’ works. 


year, unusually comprehensive collections 
of oil paintings and etchings, as well as re- 


It was a ‘lost’ picture. In modern times its existence had productions of old and modern masters. 


been known from an old engraving by J. Suyderhoef, published In addition, special exhibits are frequently 
by Moes in his lconographia Batava (1897), No. 1720; but the teatured—sparkling in the contemporary 
location of the original picture was unknown. In December, school, or rich with the patina of age. 
1934, however, the picture appeared in an auction at Sotheby's, 
in London, of paintings from a Scottish country house in East As a service of note, expert craftsmen are 
Lothian. It had not been known to the owners of that coliection available to restore old paintings, and in 
as a Frans Hals. But when a clever pair of art dealers bought the Custom Framing Shop, frames can be 
it at the auction and had it cleaned, it proved to be a work not 

only of the first quality but fully signed and dated by the artist 
Mr. H. E. Ten Cate, of Almelo, Netherlands, then acquired it 
for his great collection of Dutch masters and later loaned it to 
the New York World's Fair Exhibition. We had it here for 
several years thereafter and the superlative quality of the pic- 
ture grew with greater acquaintance. It has now returned to our “ie — — Ww 
collection, permanently, : a joint acquisition of the City Pur THE a L. HUDSON COMPANY 
chase Fund and the General Membership fund of the Founders DETROIT 

Society. To many Detroiters it will be like the return of an old 
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Frans Halls illustrates the fact that the instinct of the collector 
and amateur of art is sometimes more discerning than that of 
the art critics. His recognition as a great painter is the result of 
the admiration of the artists and collectors of the last years of 
the nineteenth century when Impressionism brought a renewed 
appreciation of his luminous, vital and spontaneous style. Yet 
the verbal explanation of his greatness, offered by the critics of 
that period, dwelt on one superficial aspect of his art, his bold 
and flashing brushstroke, alone, as if he were another Boldini 
or Anders Zorn. This view lingers today and was repeated in so 
valuable a modern work as Martin’s Hollandsche Schilderkunst 
in de 17 Eeuw (1935), where it is stated flatly that “Hals’ 
greatness lies not in the conception of his portraits, or in his 
genre studies . . . but preeminently in his pictorial execution’ 
(Vol. I, p. 334). This does but poor justice to Hals. The truth 
is that an innovation in technique is great, and significant, only 
as it is the creation and expression of a great imaginative im- 
pulse. And Hals’ works are filled with the poetry of discovery 
discovery of light, of movement, of unexplored qualities of 
human life 

Perhaps the confusion has arisen about Hals’ work from the 
confusion of simplicity with shallowness, which is one of the 
great fallacies of our times. The depth of Hals’ work is in its 
penetration into life, not in its “manner.” Hals has given us an 
art of profound and memorable character studies, not less pro- 
found for being good humored, witty, and expressed with what 
appears to be unpremeditated freshness and ease. 

Hals’ art developed within a lifetime after the flowering of 
High Renaissance portraiture. Titian, a great example of the 
latter, gives us a noble and timeless summation of a life, as 
serene and noble as a Greek head. Hals, too, summed up the 
whole quality of a life in a portrait but he discovered another 


way to do it. His method was to catch the revealing momentary 
gesture--the characteristic glance, smile, gesture of the hand 
which make a personality suddenly exist in all its warmth and 
vitality before us. Here, painting the portrait of Hendrik Swal- 
mius, rector of the First Church of Haarlem, in his sixtieth year, 
he summed up sixty years’ development of benevolence, good 
humor and intelligence in one keen glance, a smile, a cur! of 
white hair over the rim of the black skull cap, and the gesture 
of the scholar’s hands. 

In brevity, wit and completeness, such a summation of a 
whole phase of life is like an epigram from the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, although its momentary dash is quite different from the 
Greek style. The Greek poet, writing the epitaph of a ship- 
wrecked sailor, would distill a whole aspect of life into four 
lines: 

A ship-wrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark, when he was lost, 
Weathered the gale. 
Or, on a wine jug, as a votive offering 
To thee, O Bacchus, Xenophon the drinker of wine 
Dedicates this empty jug. 
Accept it graciously 
It is all he owns. 


There is no detail here: all is large, clear, and timeless. The last 
two thousand years of life have added a quality of detailed 
psychological analysis to our way of seeing people. 

To sum up in a single image the whole complex psyche of @ 
human being, observed with all the subtle penetration of which 
the modern mind is capable, is a task of supreme difhculty, 
Frans Hals has done it in this Swalmius 
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MRS. MOSES SEYMOUR WITH HER SON” 
BY RALPH EARL 


From an article by Perry T. Rathbone in the Spring, 1949, 
Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Of the numerous families of Connecticut who sat for their 
portraits to Ralph Earl (1751-1801) at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, few had reason to be more pleased with the 
results than the Seymours of Litchfield. The City Art Museum, 
through a New York agent, has recently acquired from the 
descendants of the family still residing in that charming old 
town two of Earl's most felicitous creations, the portrait of 
Major Moses Seymour and that of his wife, Molly, with their 
youngest son, Epaphroditus. 

Painted in 1789, four years after Earl's return from England 
when he had reached full command of his strikingly personal 
style, the Seymour portraits are marked by a forthright and 
lively characterization of subject, amplitude of design, clear 
color and crisp patterning. It is these qualities that make the 
best of Earl's portraits arresting, and that belatedly have given 
the artist a reputation equal to that long enjoyed by his more 
celebrated contemporaries. But underlying these admirable ex 
ternals there is an intangible element of greater importance 
Ralph Earl's art was governed by an objective attitude and a 
persistent naturalness in his sitters. It was this approach that 
separated his art from the conventional portraiture of his age 
and that gives to his canvases their unmistakable individuality 
His conception of portraiture was, in effect, closer to that which 
produced the earliest daguerreotypes — images remarkable for 
their directness and honesty—than that of his painter contem- 
poraries. Even Copley, who indulged an uncompromising hon- 
esty in painting faces, could not always resist adorning his sitters 
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with fancy draperies, and posing them with affected and artificial 
gestures. Earl, on the other hand, must have insisted that his 
patrons assume their ordinary demeanor when they posed for 
him ; for they sit in their own armchairs, properly but with ease, 
are at home in their own libraries or stroll unceremoniously in 
the Connecticut countryside. It is by virtue of this independent 
idea of what a portrait should be, together with Earl's affec 
tionate reporting of costume detail and other accoutrements, that 
we seem to be ushered into the very presence of the people he 
painted, and feel ourselves enveloped by the aura in which they 
lived. This, we are compelled to say, is not the eighteenth 
century Connecticut Yankee’s idea of what he aspired to be, but 
the way he actually was 

Ralph Earl was born in Worcester County, Massachusetts, in 
1751. Where and by whom he was trained as an artist if, to be 
sure, he was not entirely self-taught, is not known. But he was 
apparently painting very creditable portraits in the seventies 
He married his first wife in 1774 and the next year we know that 
he accompanied his friend Amos Doolittle, the engraver, to 
Concord and Lexington to make sketches of the scenes of the 
historic first skirmishes of the Revolution. In 1778 he sailed for 
England and remained there for seven years. Like so many of 
his countrymen who aspired to be painters, it is likely that he eS 
was attracted to the friendly studio of Benjamin West in Lon Rudier Cast 
don, where he may have received instruction. In any case, we Paintings, Sculpture, Porcelains 
know that London provided him with portrait commissions and é f : 
that he was also active in Norfolk, where the two charming Miniatures, Antique Silver 
portraits of the Carpenter children, now in the Worcester 
Museum, were painted in 1779. Having deserted his American 


wife, Earl was married a second time in England. JAMES GRAHAM & SONS, INC. 
Y. 


William Sawitzky, who before his untimely death had all but : 
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and thirty paintings by the artist and considered that his best 
and most fruitful years were from 1788 to 1794 in his second 
American period. The uneven quality of Earl's painting is more 
apparent in the portraits done from 1796 to 1798 before the 
complete deterioration of his art in the last three years of his 
life. His best period was largely spent in the charming colonial 
villages of Greenfield, New Milford and Litchfield, and it was 
at this time that the Seymours were lucky enough to have com- 
missioned him. He painted all the family still sheltered under 
the paternal roof: the elder Seymours and the youngest son who 
appears in our pair of portraits, a third one of the same size of 
their only daughter Clarissa, then a young lady, and a fourth of 
Moses Seymour, Jr. 

The lovely portrait of Mrs. Seymour (née Molly Marsh, 
1752-1826) and Epaphroditus (1783-1853), aged six, has to 
an even larger degree the unfailing charm of simplicity. Nothing 
hinders the observer from apprehending immediately the char- 
acter of this attractive woman and her appealing son. Epaphro- 
ditus is perhaps Earl's most successful portrait of a child. Aside 
from the crisp painting of the ample organdy headdress and 
kerchief, one is struck by the harmonious color scheme of brown 
and yellow with touches of red and green echoing subtly the 
landscape background. Thanks to a distinguished prisoner, 
David Matthews, the loyalist Mayor of New York, who was 
confined to the Seymours’ home during the Revolution, we have 
an appraisal of Molly Seymour's character. In a letter to his 
wife, Matthew wrote: ‘Ever since my arrival here, I have been 
at the house of Captain Moses Seymour, who together with his 
wife, have behaved in the most genteel, kind manner and have 
done everything in their power to make my time as agreeable 
as possible. They have nothing of the Yankee about them. He is 
a fine merry fellow, and she is a warm protestant, and if it was 
not that the thoughts of home were constantly in my mind, | 
might be happy with my good landlord and his family to whom 
I wish you could send some tea, if it were possible, as there is 
none to be bought here.” 

In contrast to the Seymours’ ideal domesticity, Ralph Earl's 
personal life notably lacked harmony and serenity. Yet he seems 
to have been under no burden in expressing these virtues in his 
subjects. Not only are the Seymours portraits superb examples 
of eighteenth century American painting; they speak clearly of 
the relative order and security of the age that produced them, 
of the simplicity and composure of eighteenth century village 
lite. It is, in part, our lamentable loss of that halcyon condition 
that lends fragrance to such positive emanations of it as the calm 
and self-possessed presentments of Moses and Molly Seymour 


LA SEINE A BOUGIVAL” BY CLAUDE MONET 


From an article by Elizabeth M. Smith in the May, 194 
Bulletin of The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H 


It is difficult for us to realize that Claude Monet, whose funda- 
mental precepts and theories of art are now commonly accepted 
and followed by many of the academic and conservative painters 
now working, was during the 1860's and 1870's a rebel, in 
constant revolt against the academicians of his own day. His 
importance as an artist stems partially from that revolt, and 
from the fact that he was one of the leaders, if not ‘Ae leader, of 
the Impressionist movement. A great painter in his early years, 
he unfortunately retired within his own stronghold of Impres- 
sionism and opposed the new generation of rebels 

The Currier Gallery of Art has acquired a painting, La Seine 
4 Bougival, which may be ranked among the finest Monets in 
America. At one time in the Bernheim Jeune Collection, it 
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comes to Manchester from a French private collection. The 
painting is reproduced under the title Pont sur la Seine in the 
volume on Monet of Les Albums d'Art Druet, published by the 
Librairie de France in 1927, and in Claude Monet, by A. Alex- HOW R D O G 
andre, published in Paris in 1921. It was probably painted in A ¥ U N 
the year 1869, when Monet, after being refused by the Salon, | 
was living in the town of Bougival on the Seine, poverty stricken, GALLERIES 
without money for paints, food or fuel, and besieged by cred- 
itors, who had already taken over most of his paintings. In 1946 
the Smith College Museum of Art acquired a painting with the 
same title, La Seine 4 Bougival, representing, however, an en- 
tirely different scene. It is very similar in style to the one 
acquired by The Currier Gallery of Art and obviously dates 
from approximately the same time. 

The facts of Monet's life are too well known to require much 
elaboration. Born in Paris in 1840, the son of a groc = he spent OLD AND MODERN 
his early years in Le Havre, doing caricatures to amuse himself, 
and later going out on painting expeditions with the marine PAINTINGS 
artist, Eugene Boudin, who gave him constant encouragement. 
In 1859 he spent some time in Paris visiting the exhibitions 
and doing some drawing from the living model at an académie 
where he first met Pissarro, destined to become another leader 
of the Impressionists. After two years of military service in 
Algiers he returned to Le Havre, where he resumed his paint- 
ing, working with both Boudin and Jongkind, another marine 
painter of whom Monet said “it was to him that I owe the final NEW YORK 22 
education of my eye.” During the sixties he painted alternately 
in Paris, at Honfleur, Le Havre and at Bougival, always working 1 EAST 57th STREET 
out of doors and experimenting with light and color effects 

Although Monet's paintings were first accepted by the Salon 
in 1865, again in 1866 and 1868, he was greatly discouraged, 
especially the following year when he was refused. He managed 
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to visit London in 1870, where he studied the works of Con- 
stable, Turner and Old Crome, the British landscape painters ; 
and Holland, where he produced his Dutch scenes. Still living 
in abject poverty, with no hope of recognition, he participated 
in 1874 in the first group show of Impressionist painting, held 
in Paris. The painters were ridiculed and laughed at by the 
public and critics, one of whom first conceived the word “Im- 
pressionism” after seeing Monet's painting Impressions: Soleil 
Levant. 

Outcasts in the world of official art, the Impressionists no 
longer sent works to the Salon but held their own exhibitions, 
aided by the dealer, Durand-Ruel, in 1876, 1877 and 1879. An 
article in Figaro referred to them as “five or six lunatics. 
Some people burst out laughing in front of these things.’ The 
vitriolic nature of the comments is indicated by such quotations 
as: “Yesterday a poor soul was arrested in the rue Le Peletier, 
who, after having seen the exhibition, was biting the passers- 
by.” Strangely enough, these paintings which were received with 
such derision now seem very conservative. 

Finally in 1880 Monet, once the leading rebel, submitted his 
work once again to the Salon jury and in the face of the new 
movements growing up about him, declared that he would 
always remain an Impressionist. During the latter part of the 
eighties he became extremely well known and by 1891, when 
he exhibited a series of fifteen of his haystack pictures done at 
different hours of the day in changing lights, all were sold 
within three days. Living at Giverny, he continued to paint 
these repetitive studies of light, giving up all pretense at creat- 
ing form, but concentrating entirely on atmospheric effects. By 
1900, at the age of 60, he was practically an old master. He died 
in 1926, still painting his “impressions” and left far behind by 
several new generations of rebels, who had long since laid the 


foundations of the modern movement. 

Although it was the late works of Monet that first achieved 
popularity and brought high prices even in their day, with the 
perspective of years his early production has taken on a greatly 
increased status and towers far above his later work. La Seine a 
Bougival has a feeling of space, depth and clarity, a freshness 
and directness of approach, and a realization of form and struc- 
ture completely lacking in the later works. It is the painting of 
an artist who passionately loved the outdoors, effects of sunlight 
and shadow, on a road, on the water, which fairly sparkles, and 
the varied cloud effects of a fall sky. But it is not, as are his later 
works, merely a technical exercise with the artist striving to set 
down every nuance of changing light. It has none of their pinks 
and blues and lavenders that become so infinitely tiresome, but 
is carried out in grays, dull greens and warm earth colors, ac- 
cented by an occasional red-roofed house in the distance. The 
painting seems bathed in a silvery light that vibrates throughout 
the simple scene that one might find anywhere in France. 

While he was staying at Bougival, Monet loved to paint 
scenes along the river, the bathers, the boating parties, espe- 
cially the water, which was throughout his life a favorite subject. 
The painting in The Currier Gallery of Art is important as an 
example of the first and finest flowering of a movement that was 
to change the course of art for many years and to take it, tem- 
porarily at least, out of the artificially lighted studio into the 
open air. 


A DATED TZU CHOU JAR 


By Henry Trubner 


An important addition to the Los Angeles County Museum's 
smail but growing collection of Chinese ceramics has recently 
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been made with the acquisition of a Tz’a Chou jar from the 
Sung Dynasty. The jar is a fine example of Tz’ Chou ware, 
named after the Tz'ti Chou potteries, formerly included in 
Honan Province but subsequently becoming part of Chihli, 
which is today called Hopei. Tz’t Chou was the principal center 
where such ware was produced. The name of the pottery factory 
was changed from Fu-yang to Tz't Chou in the Sui Dynasty 
(A.D. 589-618), the new name deriving from the local 
§ stone of which the ware was made. The potteries must therefore 
have assumed considerable importance as early as the Sui Dy 
nasty; however, the many examples of Tz't Chou ware which 
today are so highly prized by every collector and connoisseur of 
Chinese ceramics are mostly of the Sung period, when the pot 
teries achieved their greatest fame. The production of Tz’t 
Chou ware was continued through the Yiian, Ming and Ch’ing 
periods, and even today pottery 1s still made at Tz’G Chou 

The technique of free-hand, impressionistic brush painting 
| on pottery, which characterizes the majority of Tz’a Chou pieces, 
was hardly mentioned by earlier Chinese writers, and was prob 
ably not practiced much before the Sung period. Examples of 
this type were generally painted in brown or black on a white 
slip and under a transparent overglaze, like the jar acquired by 
the Museum 

Other techniques practiced by the Tz’ Chou potters were 
those of incising the design through a glaze or slip to expose 
the clay body, or of cutting away entire areas of the glaze, 
thereby contrasting the color of the clay with that of the glaze 

The jar measures 414 inches in height and has a diameter of 
51, inches. It is ovoid, with short neck and wide mouth. The 
body is a hard, porcelaneous stoneware of buff clay covered with 
a cream-colored slip stopping just short of the base. The design 
is painted over this slip in black, but where the color is ay nplied 
thinly, the white slip shines through producing a dark brown 
(Brown or black, the typical co slors used by the Tz’t Chou pot 
ters tor painting their products, was prepared from tron charged, 
ochreanous earths or clays ) A transparent cream-colored glaze 
covers the entire ornament, including the edge of the rim on 
the inside, at the top, and stopping slightly above the slip 
the bottom. In spots, however, the glaze runs all the way down 
A dark brown glaze, over the usual white or cream 
colored slip, covers the inside of the jar 

Two large panels on opposite sides of the body form the 


to the base 


principal ornament. One of these shows a scholar seated under 
a tree and reading, the other a fisherman beneath a tree calmly 
awaiting his catch. The spaces between these decorative medal 
lions are filled on the body by horizonta! leaf-shaped lines in 
black and by two loop handles on the shoulder of the jar 

The skillful execution of the ornament, painted like a picture 
f with simple yet bold brushstrokes, is most striking. The forms, 
swiftly outlined like a sketch, have been drawn with great sim 
§ plicity and directness. The artist has caught a momentary impres 
sion of nature and human activity and has given it life and 
reality, demonstrating that the Chinese painter, whether he 
paints on silk, paper, pottery, porcelain or other material, holds 
all times complete mastery over his brush. 

Above the ornament, and separated from it by two horizontal 
ands, appears a seven-character ee in black, under the 
transparent overglaze: érh nien hsien ping kao ch'aneg tia 
(‘in the second year of nag Ping {corresponding to A.D 
999} Kao Ch’ang made it’). Very few dated Tz’i Chou ex- 
amples from the Sung peri are in existence. The fact that this 

ate, and a very early one for this type of 
is most important. The jar is not only very fine in 
Iso of much historical interest as a museum piece 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 


W. E. Summa, Catalogue of Paintings in the John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art. Sarasota, Florida, 1949. 375 pp., 
258 illus. $2.00. 


The Ringling collection, far from this reviewer's usual paths 
and known only by rumor and by a few of its pictures seen in 
loan exhibitions, had assumed a somewhat fabulous guise. The 
catalogue of its 460 paintings, by a scholar of such stature and 
experience, is a most welcome and useful publication. The cata- 
logue is arranged by schools and periods, with an alphabetical 
list of painters at the end. The illustrations are interspersed 
through the text. 

The collection lives up to its reputation of having a great 
deal of chaff mixed in with the wheat. Its greatest strength is in 
the important group of Venetian paintings by Titian, Sebastiano, 
Licinio, Bonifazio, Jacopo and Domenico Tintoretto, and Paolo 
Veronese (some of which have been published by Dr. Suida in 
this magazine), and in seventeenth century paintings of the 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish, French and Spanish schools. To give 
a hint of the character of the collection: Guido Reni, Pietro da 
Cortona, Guercino, Salvator Rosa, Luca Giordano and Solimena 
are represented by excellent works: there is a large group of 
works from the Rubens workshop and the painters around him; 
a fine Hals; the notable Deposition by Rembrandt from the 
collection of the Comtesse de Béarn ( Hofstede de Groot 137) ; 
a series of the Seven Acts of Mercy by Bourdon; interesting 
equestrian portraits by Gainsborough and Reynolds, as well as 
some historical curiosities such as the Medic: Madonna by 
Benedetto Pagni, an altar by the Mexican baroque painter 
Xuarez, and unique signed works by Luca Antonio Buscati, J 
D’Audenaerde and Raffaello Gualterotti. The director of the 
Ringling Museum is to be congratulated on issuing this valuable 
ind authoritative catalogue 


The Frick Collection Pa New York, 1949 


This summary catalogue is a reprint of earlier editions but 
includes recent accessions. It is interesting to see that although 
this collection grows slowly, it has changed significantly. Since 
the first issue of this catalogue appeared thirteen pictures have 
been added, some of which are of major importance even in a 
collection so rich as the Frick Collection was to begin with 
These are: the Andrea del Castagno predella of the Resawrrectio) 
the large version of Constable's T/e White Horse, which the 
artist bought back from Archdeacon Fisher for his own col 
lection ; David's portrait of the Comtesse Darn, from the David 
Weill collection; two exceptional Gainsboroughs, the beautiful 
Mrs. Elliott of 1778 and the lively scholar Richard Paul Jodrell 
painted about 1785 ; Goya's two-thirds length study of the Duke 
of Osuna: a fine early Greuze, the Wool Winder; Georges de 
la Tour's Education of the Virgin, uneven but signed and in 
parts of superb quality ; the $¢. John Evangelist by Piero della 
Francesca from the Sant’ Agostino polyptych; Rembrandt's por 
trait of Nicolaes Rats, a masterpiece of his first months in 
Amsterdam; the Reynolds General John Burgoyne from the 
Morgan collection ; a fine early landscape by Jacob van Ruisdael 
signed and dated 1652; and a notable Tintoretto portrait. This 
is a distinguished list of acquisitions for any museum 


Mississippi Panorama. Being an exhibition of the life and 
landscape of the Father of Waters and its great tributary, 
the Missouri; including paintings, drawings, prints, photo 


ac 


companied by the Dickeson and Egan giant moving Panorama 
of the Mississippi. City Art Museum of St. Louis, 1949. 228 
pp-, 5 colorplates, 175 black and white illus. $3.50 


This catalogue of an exhibition arranged by the director, 
Perry 1. Rathbone, and staff of the St. Louis Art Museum, 
follows in its format the Metropolitan Museum's famous cata- 
logue of ‘Life in America,” 1939, and like it, will be indispen- 
sable to students of American life and art. It contains an essay 
on the “Character and History of the Mississippi’ by Charles van 
Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical Society; one on 

The Art of the Mississippi” by Perry T. Rathbone; and a 
Catalogue of the Exhibition’’ by H. Stewart Leonard, assistant 
to the director. 

The exhibition covers a period of approximately one hundred 
years. The earliest work included is a topographic view of New 
Orleans, dated 1803, by Bouquet de Woiseri; the latest a land- 
scape in Impressionist style, dated 1905, by a St. Louis artist, 
Frederick Oakes Sylvester. As Mr. Rathbone points out, the 
Mississippi disappears as an objective phenomenon from Ameri- 
can art with the “dislike of genre and all but the purely esthetic 
in art popularized by Whistler."’ During that century the river 
was, however, the subject of twelve artists of considerable abil- 
ity: Audubon, Catlin, Seth Eastman, Charles Bodmer, Charles 
Wimar, John Casper Wild, Henry Lewis, Richard Clague, 
Joseph Meeker, W. A. Walker, August Noieri and George Caleb 
Bingham. Since only the first and last of this list are major 
artistic talents, it was wisely decided to make the exhibit also a 
documentary and cultural review of the river's multiplex reflec- 
tions in the arts and crafts of this country. Thus the catalogue 
includes drawings, water colors, popular lithographs, photo- 
graphs of plantation architecture, architect's drawings, river boat 
models, fragments of river boat decoration—and these are not 
the least interesting and valuable parts of the review 

St. Louis was also the center for the production of paneramas 
of the Mississippi River and the last surviving example of this 
strange genre has been reconditioned and put in working order 
tor the exhibition 

To complete the record the illustrations in the catalogue are 
accompanied by well chosen selections from travelers’ writings 
which help to illuminate the spectacles and experiences which 
were the source of both the works of art and the written records. 

The catalogue preserves the record of an exhibition which 
has the charm of a work done con amore and which was a pic 
turesque, amusing and substantial contribution to the study of 
American Art 


nardo da Viner. Loan exhibition, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Los Angeles, California, 1949. 144 pp. text, 74 illus 


The catalogue of this first comprehensive exhibition in Amer 
ica of the works of Leonardo and his circle is a work of far 
greater interest and importance than the usual exhibition cata 
logue, both in the amount of important information offered, in 
the authority of its opinions and in the publication of much 
new, little-known and difficult material in convenient and useful 
form 

It contains a useful chronology of Leonardo's life and an 
illuminating essay called “Outlines of the Exhibition” by W. R. 
Valentiner; translations of the two pre-Vasari lives of Leonardo 
by Paolo Giovio (written about 1527) and by the Anonimo 
Gaddiano, who wrote about 1545; an essay on Leonardo's early 
life by Dr. Valentiner, which is a study of the crucial years in 
the formation of Leonardo's art and ideas; a selected bibliog- 
raphy; a catalogue of the exhibition itself, which contains 102 
entrics including paintings, drawings and sculpture; a recon- 
struction of Leonardo's theatre model; and a section on the 





books loaned by the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, written by 
= Kate Trauman Steinitz and divided into five parts: I. Leonardo s 
Etreatise on painting; II. Leonardo's sources of learning: the 
books he read in the editions he used; HI. Early records of 
= Leonardo, 1504-98; IV. Books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries showing Leonardo's influence; V. Engravings after 
Leonardo. 

The seventy-two paintings in the exhibit were catalogued by 
Dr. William E. Suida. It was impossible to bring from Europe 
Leonardo's famous masterpieces, but some of Leonardo's smaller 

Sand less-known works have come to American collections, as 

Swell as a very considerable number of works of his workshop, 

his immediate pupils and imitators and his artistic milieu in 

§ general. This section thus forms a valuable supplement to Dr. 

F Suida’s Leonardo und sem Kreis (1929). The number of un- 
recorded works, and works which have changed location in the 
past twenty years, is considerable. Particular interest centers on 
the Madonna with the Violet by Leonardo and an assistant, once 
in the Cardinal Fesch and Davenport Bromley collections (no. 
18); the Chéramy Madonna (no. 20), described as the best of 
the Madonna Litia compositions, and a group of fourteen 
Leonardo compositions in workshop and school repetitions, 
many hitherto unrecorded, upon which Dr. Suida’s opinion is of 
great interest. 

The group of drawings catalogued by Dr. Valentiner also 
contain their rarities, such as the much injured cartoon of the 
Mona Lisa (no. 92) from the Vallardi collection ( Paris, 1860), 
from which came also the indisputable Leonardo cartoon of 
Isabella d’Este, now in the Print Room of the Louvre. The 
sculpture section contained five bronzes after Leonardo's models, 
and examples of sculptors in Leonardo's circle, such as Gian 
Cristoforo Romano, I] Bambaia, Amadeo, and a fine marble 
Giovannino (No. 101) of puzzling attribution, variously attrib- 
uted to Pierino da Vinci and Gian Francesco Rustici, which 
was brought to America fifty years ago from Bologna and 
never before published. The catalogue is thus a very substantial 
contribution to our knowledge of an important and difficult 
field of art 


Le Dessin Frangais au X1X¢ Siécle. Preface by René Huyghe 


Lausanne. Editions Mermod, 1948. 183 pp 


In this reviewer's opinion the most successful boek on the 
subject. The illustrations are large (usually one to a page) and 
there is a generous representation of drawings chosen from pri 
vate collections; many are unpublished and the majority belong 
to European collections. The selection cannot be praised too 
highly and, by the number of examples reproduced, gives a clear 
idea of the comparative importance of the artists as draughts 
men: there are eleven drawings by Ingres, twelve by Delacroix, 
but only three by Manet, two by Courbet, one by Monet—which 
is as it should be. The introduction by René Huyghe transcends 
its subject. Starting with a study of the drawings of French 
artists—hommes dunivers, as Valéry called them—the essay 
emphasizes the relationship of French genius to European art; 
and, because it is written by a sensitive critic and because the 
theme lends itself to what M. Huyghe describes as ‘‘les générali 
sations de la pensée,”’ this preface becomes a penetrating analysis 
of the creative impulse in French art. The volume includes also 
excellent biographical notes (by Philippe Jaccottet) concerning 
each artist represented in the collection. All in all one of the 
most satisfying art books published in recent years 


ger Lacouriére, Engraver and Master Printer. Catalogue of 
an exhibition, New York Public Library, 1949. New York 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 15 pp. 


Catalogue of an exhibition of works in extremely varied media 

color etching, color woodcut, etching with stencil coloring, 
soft ground etching—printed by a famous “engraver and master 
printer,’ who has had as pupils such artists as Picasso, Rouault, 
Matisse. Preceded by a short introduction by Kneeland McNulty, 
the catalogue is also excellent. One of those small pamphlets 
which becomes sooner or later an indispensable tool. One more 
reason to notice this catalogue: the exhibition seemed to inaugu 
rate a new policy of the New York Public Library's extremely 
rich Print Room, which has consciously become an inviting and 
pleasant place of study, and is staffed with enthusiastic 
attendants 


Dickson, A Working Bibliography of “Art in 
Historical and 


HAROLD E. 
Pennsylvania.” Harrisburg 
Museum Committee, 1948 


Pennsylvania 


A useful bibliography, the study of which should inspire other 
regional compilations. It is true that the first third of this work 
is devoted to American art in general and has little direct bearing 
on the subject treated, since there is no indication in, say, 
Champney’s Sixty Years of Memories, or Whitley's Art in Eng- 
land 1821-1837, as to what sections are concerned with Pennsyl- 
vania art. But the last part of this pamphlet forms a good refer- 
ence tool. It is divided into logical chapters and subdivisions 
(the architecture section, for instance, is made more useful by a 
division into counties}. For the little-known Pennsylvania artists, 
at least those with a European origin or background, Thieme- 
Becker is still the better source, but those are after all few, and 
a large part of this “working bibliography” is concerned with 
decorative arts. The volume ends with three pages (about 30 
entries) devoted to “Some Early Works relating to the Arts, 
published in Pennsylvania prior to 1850.” 

Reading over the lists, which, from a quick “'spot-checking 
appear more than fairly comprehensive, one comes to the con- 
clusion that for too many painters, too little has been written 
there are only four entries for Thomas Moran, three for Du 
Simitiére, only two (in addition to the D.A.B.) for Thomas 
Birch. Little, | am afraid, could have been added by Professor 
Dickson and Mr. Mattill 


The Virgin and Child; Klee; Flemish Paintings; Blake. New 
York and London, The Pitman Gallery, Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 1949. Each 24 pp. text and color illus. 


It is often with some uneasiness that this writer glances at 
popular” books sent for review; and he often contends that it 
is kinder to ignore them. The four titles listed above, concerned 
with popular subjects and using on their covers rather disap- 
pointing colored illustrations, seemed to belong to that type. The 
surprise was therefore a pleasant one. The color plates, it is true, 
are the weakest part of these books, except perhaps in the case of 
Klee: we are used to more faithful reproductions and the impres 
sion left by such prints as the Van der Weyden Portrait of a 
Lady in the National Gailery, or the Detroit Sant Jerome is 
hardly favorable. Strangely enough for such a series, the chief 
value of the books (published under the editorship of R. H 
Wilenski) resides in their text. Clear and informative, they have 
a pleasing quality of effortless scholarship. Each plate is pre- 
ceded by an unpretentious but useful text. We have little to 
quarrel with these notes, which avoid controversial digressions 
Yet it is impossible to agree with Professor Bodkin's contention 
that the Detroit Institute of Arts Saint Jerome, given in the 
Detroit catalogue to Van Eyck and Peter Christus, is entirely the 
work of the latter. If among texts of real excellence it is not 
irrelevant to choose, our preference goes to the introduction to 
the K/ee book by Herbert Read; in the limitations set by its 








purpose it 1s an excellent example of popularization for an 
inte. ligent public, which other similar series could well imitate. 
Uit de Schatkamers der Middeleenwen. Amsterdam, Rijks- 
museum, July-Oct., 1949. 


Although it has been noticed less widely than this summer's 
Italian exhibitions in Venice, Florence and Naples, the exhibi- 
tion of North German art from Charlemagne to Charles V was 
one of the most valuable held in Europe since the end of the war. 
Carefully planned, and on a large scale (about 200 objects), 
well displayed, it included works of art of supreme importance, 
such as the doors of St. Maria im Kapitol and the enthroned 
Madonna from Paderborn, and such rarely seen pieces of sculp- 
ture as The Foolish Virgins from the Liibeck St. Ann Museum 
(ca. 1400; not 1460 as the caption states). In part gathered from 
places dithcult of access, Xanten, Keulen-Duetz, Helsinki (Mas- 
ter Francké’s Barbara Altar was one of the highlights of the 
show), the objects exhibited form an accumulation of works 
which, under ordinary circumstances, it would have taken several 
months to study sv s/w 


ARTHUR Pope, The Language of Drawing and Painting. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 162 pp. text, 
71 pls. $5.00. 


A new edition (the third I believe; the second was published 
in 1931) of the two-volume Pasnter's Terms and Painter's Modes 
of Expression, which embodies the basic Ross-Pope theory of 
tone or color and is probably the most influential single expres- 
sion of the Fogg school of thought. To praise this famous work 
would of course be trite. It is sufficient here to say that in this 
new one-volume edition, which is really, as Professor Pope says, 
a “revision and re-arrangement’’ of the original work, use has 
been made of the results of recent scholarship, such as the termi- 
nology (which Pope does not accept in its entirety) proposed 


by the Colorimetry Committee of the Optical Society; such 
changes (i.e. the substitution of the term hue for that of color) 
add greatly to the clarity of this rather ‘difficult’ book. Spread 
in footnotes and at the end of the book, the bibliography has 
been kept up to date. The “Bibliographical Note’ includes only 
about twenty titles; it is interesting to note that one-third of these 
refer to books published in the last fifteen years. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


JosePpH HupDNuT, Architecture and the Spirit of Man. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 301 pp. $4.50. 

The Epitome of Andreas Vesalius, translated by R. L. Lind. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1949. $7.50 

STANLEY WILLIAM Hayter, New Ways of Gravure. New York, 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949. 4 color pls., 100 illus., 25 dia- 
grams. $5.00. 

HAROLD E. WeTHEY, Colonial Architecture and Sculpiure in 
Peru. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 
JOHN MARSHALL PHILLIPS, American Silver. New York, 
Chanticleer Press, 1949. Color frontispiece, 128 pp. text and 

illus. 

Louis SLOBODKIN, Sculpture: Principles and Practice. Cleve- 
land, The World Publishing Co., 1949. 249 pp. text and illus. 
$5.95. 

Ray BETHERS, Composition in Pictures. New York, Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 1949. 244 pp. text and illus. $5.00 

Jose Gomez Sicre, Spanish Drawings. New York, Hyperion 
Press: The Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.50 

GRAZIANO D’ALBANELLA, Venetian Drawings. New 
Hyperion Press: The Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.50. 

ANDRE LecLeRC, Flemish Drawings. New York, Hyperion 
Press: The Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.50. 

HERBERT READ, Art Now, new and enlarged ed. New York, 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 1949. 196 pls., some in color. $6.00. 
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